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Letter from the Editor: 


Welcome to the first edition of Russell's Quarterly, a free online 
magazine for the appreciation of the video game art form. What 
makes us special? Aren't there dozens of gaming magazines already, 
such as Electronic Gaming Monthly and Game Informer? While 
not meaning to denigrate those publications, which I read regularly 
and derive great pleasure from, they have always left me wanting 
more. To use an example which some of my readers might 
appreciate, it's a litde like reading Wizard when what you really want 
is The Comics Journal, it's like reading Entertainment Weekly 
instead of The New York Review of Books. 
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Secondly, while other gaming magazines usually have one or two articles that 
hint at the depth I crave, they are generally focused on the present and the 
future. They are dominated by previews and reviews, and with the exception 
of their cover story, the most these games can hope for is a two-page spread 
dominated by large glossy photos. A "retro" feature is generally regulated to 
the back of the magazine, and it too only as a two-page spread with sparse text. 

A magazine- and an industry- and a consumer- that only looks forward 
simply doesn't have enough time to look deeply. And without looking deeply, 
the art of video games can never really grow, no matter how advanced the 
technology of video games might become. This focus on technological 
advancement has certainly yielded results- the Wii has redefined both gaming 
and gamers. But technology without artistry is just a gimmick. A toy. A 
product. 

If games are not given the same serious attention as books or hlms, they will 
continue to be seen- by gamers and non-gamers alike- as a commodity and 
not an art form. If the best defense for video-games-as-art is that they look 
pretty and that Metal Gear Solid has a compelling storyline, then we're in 
trouble. 

It's the aim of Russell's Quarterly to look seriously, but unpretentiously, at the 
art form of video games. I believe they are an art form; at the same time, I 
agree with Roger Ebert that they are not a narrative art form. They are an 
interactive one, like lovemaking. The artistry in both lies not in plot or visual 
splendor, but in design and mechanics. 

At the same time, no art form exists in a vacuum, and every art form borrows 
liberally from every other. Crisp writing and beautiful graphics cannot and 
should not be divorced from an appreciation of video games as an art form, 
but they also should not be appreciated at the expense of those special 
qualities that makes video games video games. It is those qualities which are 
exclusive to the art form that makes it art in the hrst place. 
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The magazine is called Russell’s Quarterly because it is a quarterly magazine 
and my name is Tom Russell. As it is my magazine, it naturally reflects my 
own prejudices, predilections, and experience. 

Both friends and opponents might accuse this magazine of being focused 
solely on "retro-gaming", and I have tried to offset this by soliciting 
contributors with differing points of view, who will make their presence known 
starting in our very next issue. But I do stand behind the strength of my own 
opinions, and the magazine generally reflects this. 

Likewise, I'm a strong advocate for independents and amateurs, whether they 
be filmmakers, musicians, publishers, or game designers. I'm a big fan of the 
DIY work ethic and of Mark Overmars's GameMaker program. The reviews 
section of this magazine, such as it is, is thus largely comprised of freeware, 
and strives to give them the same serious attention as any other game. 

I welcome letters and criticism of all types, both positive and negative, and 
hope to print them in our next edition. Of course, the success of that 
proposition lies at your hngertips, dear readers. Don't be shy. 

I also welcome contributions of any size, though I'm afraid that all work for 
the magazine would have to be on a pro bono basis. 


Tom Russell, Editor 

Tom Russell would call himself a polymath but that would require him to be good at 
something. Let's be charitable and say instead that he does a number of things adequately. 
You may be interested to know that he and his wife make films 
(fnanwholoved.blogspoLcom^, that he's run unsuccessfully for political office, and that he 
designs video games that completely ignore his own advice. 
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Power-Ups 


Games are systems. A finite number of rules that, taken together, 
limit the opportunities presented to the player and set the winning conditions 
that end the game. A game of chess is won when you put your opponents 
king in checkmate, or when he has no more moves available to him. A 
wrestling match is called when you are able to hold your opponent until the 
count of three. Super Mario Bros, is won when you have rescued the 
Princess. 


Not every game, however, is possible to 
"win"; some games, like four-square, 
duck-duck-goose, and Pac-Man can 
continue in perpetuity^ What, then, is 
the appeal of a game you cannot win? 
Shouldn't it amount to little more than a 
frustrating exercise in futility? The key to 
the excitement generated by these 
"impossible" games lies within the systems 
themselves, the power relationships 
specified by those systems, and the 
tenuous nature of that power. 

Or, to be slightly less highfalutin about it: 
in a game of four-square, the player in the 
"king" square gets to serve the ball. He 


^ This is technically untrue, as Pac-Man has a 
finite number of boards- 256- but this is more an 
accident of design than the intentional setting of 
winning conditions on the part of the 
programmers, just as it is technically impossible 
for living human beings, subject to exhaustion and 
hunger, to play four-square and duck-duck-goose 
literally forever. 


chooses which of the other three players 
to serve to, and he chooses how to make 
that serve: how forceful, how high, how 
low, which angle. Every other player, 
from the one receiving the serve to the 
one who is eliminated, can only react to 
what the King has set in motion. The 
King, then, has the power. 

As players are eliminated, players in 
squares preceding that square move up a 
square; the eliminated player either 
takes residence in the very first square or, 
in the event of a game with more than 
four people, at the end of the queue. 
The very first square is considered the 
least valuable, and the next two squares 
(sometimes called the "jack" and "queen" 
squares) are progressively considered 
more valuable. 

But why is this so? Only the player in the 
king square has something the other 
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players lack; the other three players are 
all the same boat. The reason is that 
each square farther away from the Hrst 
square is one closer to the king square, 
and should the king be eliminated, the 
player in the queen square will take over 
the power of the King- and the player 
moving from the jack to the queen is one 
step closer to their own coronation. 

But, remember, there is no way to "win" a 
game of four-square. Once you've 
become the King, the game takes on a 
fretful new dimension. There is no 
special protection exempting the King 
from elimination; the same rules apply, 
and for all his vaunted power, he is just as 
vulnerable as the other players. What's 
more (personal grudges aside), no one's 
making a special effort to eliminate the 
person in the first square; everyone is 
trying to unseat the King. And should 
that happen, the King proceeds to the 
lowest position, which is especially 
disheartening when one has fought and 
parried his way to the top. 

The balance of power, then, is constantly 
in a state of flux. The dynamic is 
somewhat similar in a game of Pac-Man.^ 
One quickly changes from the hunted to 
the hunter and back again, switching from 
escape to pursuit at the drop of a hat (or, 
more precisely, the chomping of a power- 
pellet). 


^ Duck-duck-goose is another matter entirely, as 
the position of power is perceived as undesirable 
and to be avoided, instead of coveted. The 
screwy psychological implications of duck-duck- 
goose, in which losing is associated with gaining 
power and winning witfi escaping responsibility, is 
beyond tiie scope of this piece and so I leave it for 
the reader to ponder. 


If Pac-Man consisted merely of evading 
monsters and collecting pellets, without 
the power-pellets and the ability to switch 
from prey to predator, it would be a 
frustrating and poindess game. If four¬ 
square had no way to eliminate the King, 
the game would be fundamentally 
broken, and the perceived value of the 
jack and queen squares would cease to 
exist. The ability to become more 
powerful and the dire circumstances of 
losing that power is what makes these 
games exciting. It is neither the maze nor 
the monsters, but the power-pellets that 
"make" the game. 



It changes the way the system works, yet 
is a vital part of that system. And that is 
the function of the Power-Up, a mainstay 
in video games regardless of whether or 
not the game is "winnable". And while it 
is possible for a game with a set of 
winning conditions to lack power-ups in 
this meaning of the word- the exemplary 
M.C. Kids comes to mind- it is virtually 
impossible for a "perpetual" game to lack 
power-ups and still capture one's interest. 

Though many early arcade games did just 
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that: there were no power-ups to speak of 
in the insanely popular Space 
Invaders and Joust But, to be frank, 
these games have not aged particularly 
well and can become interminably 
boring/ A game like Galaga^ on the 
other hand, continues to hold interest 
precisely because of its "power-up", i.e., 
the ability to pilot two fighters side-by- 
side, thus doubling your fire power. This 
also doubles your vulnerability, as you 
have twice as much ship to pilot, thus 
making it a perfect corollary to our earlier 
four-square example. 



MUOL 


Power-Ups in Super Mario Bros. 


Super Mario Bros, is a milestone in 
console gaming history, and the 
most important reason for this is its 
hitherto unprecedented use of 
power-ups, a perfectiy calibrated 
and deceptively simple design that 
has seldom been equaled even 
more than two decades after. 

The entire game is a marvel of 
imagination, extremely robust yet 
founded on an elegant simplicity. It starts 


^ Like always, Tetris is the exception that proves 
the rule. Tetris^ and other never-ending and 
extremely popular puzzle games such as 
Bejeweled, have no power-ups to speak of. The 
flux of power in Tetris- the precarious way in 
which even the greatest player can switch from 
confident mastery to gibbering pathetic 
loserdom within a matter of seconds- is built into 
every moment of the game play. This is a mark 
of Pajitnov's genius. 


with a few very basic rules. For example: 
if an enemy touches you, you lose a life, 
but if you stomp on an enemy, you kill it, 
scoring points; stomp on more than one 
enemy without touching the ground, and 
the points double with each successive 
enemy. Before even touching on the 
three power-ups, let's look at how much 
the game extrapolates from even this 
simple rule. 

The first thing it does is create exceptions 
to the rule, enemies that can't be 
destroyed by stomping; stomping on a 
Spiny or one of the bosses would cause 
the player to lose a life! To destroy them, 
the player must utilize another enemy 
that can't be destroyed by stomping- the 
turde-like Koopa Troopa. If a player 
stomps on this enemy, he hides in his 
shell; the player can then kick the shell, 
sending it spinning into- and destroying- 
even "invulnerable" enemies. 
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And, ingeniously, the kicked shell follows 
the same rule as successive stomping: 
each enemy it destroys is worth twice as 
many points as the enemy before it. By 
scoring enough points in succession, 
whether by shell or by stomp, the player 
begins to win extra lives. 

This twist, in turn, provides the setting for 
the most notorious and poorly-kept 
secret in the annals of video game history: 
the staircase in level 3-1. No matter how 
many times the player stomps on one of 
the Koopa Troopas descending that 
staircase, they will not be destroyed. And 
if you continually stomp on the shell 
without touching the ground, each stomp 
will double the points until you have one 
extra life, two extra lives^ twenty, thirty, 
up to 128. 


I 

krrr 
rrrr 
^ rrrrr 
rrrrrr 
%rrrrrrr 
rrrrrrrr 
irrrrrrrrr 


And this masterpiece of broken game 
design^, which virtually ensures that the 
player can beat the game^, is the end 


^ Also known as "mans". 

^ Not that the so-called "turde-tip" maneuver is a 
flaw in die otherwise perfect game design; its 
achievement requires considerable skill and 
expert timing. The bounty of extra lives is more 
of a reward for the truly exemplary players. 

^ Though it must be said that many a Mario 
maestro has lost literally dozens of extra lives, 


result of the rule with which we began, 
and the exceptions created for that rule. 

The power-ups in Super Mario Bros, 
function in much the same way, created 
either as exceptions to a rule or as a tool 
to counteract those exceptions. For 
example: if an enemy touches you, you 
die, but if you are empowered by a 
Starman, which renders Mario 
temporarily invulnerable, the enemy is 
destroyed instead; if you have been 
powered-up to Super Mario or Fiery 
Mario, you will not die upon impact but 
be reduced to the non-powered regular 
Mario state. 

The Fire Flower, like the Koopa Troopa 
shell, allows players to counteract the 
exceptions to the stomping rule; that is, 
the enemies that cannot be killed by 
stomping can be killed by a fireball or a 
well-kicked shell. A notable exception on 
top of the exceptions are the beetle and 
bullet-bill, whom cannot be killed by the 
fireball but are susceptible to the shell 
attack or the Starman. And some 
hazards, such as the bottomless pits^ and 


humbled before the terrifying and legendary 
jumps of 8-2. 

!l 

^ For a place with such innovadve plumbing, the 
Mushroom Kingdom is in a pretty sorry state of 
repair. Of course, this can probably be expected 
in a country that's been subjected to what was 
effectively a military coup. After all, we have been 
told that the lowly goombas are "traitors to the 
mushroom kingdom". It is likely that they 
were the sole military force in the Mushroom 
Kingdom, and that they assisted Bowser Koopa 
and his forces in what seems to have been an 
extremely swift and ruthless take-over. The 
goombas are, after all, the only aggressive 
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fire-enemies in the castle stages cannot be 
destroyed at all, making them the great 
equalizers. 

This system of rules and their exceptions, 
and exceptions within the exceptions, 
helps balance the game and prevents the 
hreball from becoming infallible. If Fiery 
Mario could destroy everything with this 
attack, once the hrst Fire Flower has been 
claimed in 1-1, there would be no excuse 
to lose a single life and the game would 
have no challenge. 

At the same time, if the situation was 
reversed- if the Fire Flower was a very 
specialized attack, not working on the vast 
majority of enemies but only on a few 
exceptions- it would be an utterly 
worthless power-up. Not only would its 
actual value be greatly diminished, but its 
perceived value, the feeling of an increase 
in power on the part of the player, and 
the desire to achieve that power, would 
be diminished as well. 

A good power-up dramatically changes 
the game dynamic. The game-play 
before gaining the power-up and the 
game-play after is markedly different, and 
it should be different for the better. 
Hence the name, power-wp. At the same 


mushroom-people in the game. The tvro other 
groups present were almost certainly not military: 
those imprisoned by magic in the lloadng bricks, 
who reward Mario upon their rescue with coins, 
power-ups, or at the very least fifty points were 
most likely civilians, as they do not join Mario on 
his quest to liberate the princess as members of a 
loyal military would; the useless Mushroom 
Retainers were probably political prisoners or 
perhaps members of the Mushroom King's 
cabinet, as they share with most government 
officials the ability to state only that which 
is glaringly obvious (i.e., "our princess is in 
another castie"). 


time, the contrast cannot be so strong as 
to make the "before" game boring and 
unrewarding; neither can a designer 
depend solely on the power-up to 
provide excitement. It is frustrating for a 
player to feel weak, powerless, and 
vulnerable in the "before" game. In Super 
Mario Bros., the player is able to run, 
jump, dodge, stomp, and kick turtle 
shells before coming across the Fire 
Flower. All fun stuff, all very athletic, and 
the player still feels strong and powerful. 
But with the addition of the Fire Flower, 
the player can toss fireballs- he can strike 
enemies from afar and even from above 
without risking an accidental misstep that 
results in his own destruction- the player 
is and feels more powerful. 



And, in fact, the perceived value of the 
Fire Flower power-up is boosted by the 
presence of the Super Mushroom, which 
transforms the player into the double¬ 
sized Super Mario- a transformation that 
musttdke place before the transformation 
into Fiery Mario. Furthermore, 
being touched by an enemy in either of 
these two powered-up states will reduce 
the player to the regular (or "small") 
Mario state, necessitating hnding another 
Super Mushroom and another Fire 
Flower. like our game of four-square. 
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the perceived value of the Fire Flower is 
increased because of the hard work-- in 
this case, first becoming Super Mario and 
not sustaining a hit-- involved in achieving 
it. 

Ingeniously, Super Mario Bros, provides 
a reward for achieving the ultimate 
powered-up state that a game of four¬ 
square does not: only the use of fireballs 
can defeat each of the Bowsers^ at the 
end of each castle. Regular or Super 
Mario can run under or leap over the 
boss, touching the axe that destroys the 
bridge, sending Bowser to a lava-y grave 
with no points awarded, but only Fiery 
Mario can hit him with fireballs until he 
expires, scoring eight thousand points 
and a feeling of satisfaction seldom 
rivaled to this day. 


stages become especially unnerving as the 
player must make carefully-timed leaps 
over pits of flame-spewing lava and Rery 
chains- one misstep and the chance to 
destroy the boss face-to-face is gone. At 
that point, the player must bide his time, 
evade, and sneak, killing the boss by 
cutting the bridge from beneath his feet 
while behind his back, a deed made 
more demoralizing by the fact that the 
player was so close,,,! 

In the power-up hierarchy of Super 
Mario Bros.;, the Fire Flower is clearly at 
the top. The Super Mushroom, by 
contrast, is less powerful. The increase in 
size is largely an aesthetic improvement: 
Super Mario runs just as fast, jumps just 
as high and just as far as his non-super 
counterpart. The ability to break bricks 



The desire to achieve this- to defeat the 
boss with fireballs, and, indeed, to defeat 
every boss with fireballs- invests the Fire 
Flower with incredible value. It becomes 
deathly important not to get hit, to 
remain Fiery Mario until you reach the 
casde. The sparsely-populated casde 


^ Technically, only the boss of 8-4 is Bowser; the 
other seven are "fake Bowsers", and their 
destrucdon-by-fireball further rewards the player 
by revealing which enemy- goomba, koopa 
troopa, beede, et cetera- has adopted their 
master's guise. 


with your head notwithstanding, the only 
real difference between the two is that if 
regular Mario is touched by an enemy, he 
dies, while if Super Mario is touched by 
an enemy, he is merely reduced to his 
regular Mario size. 

Whaf s unusual about this extra hit-point, 
the only "power" imparted by this power- 
up (and a power it shares with the Fire 
Flower), is the unwillingness of players to 
use it. Players play more cautiously with 
the extra hit-point than they do without 
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it. Psychologically and on its face, this is 
strange: why would a skateboarder, for 
example, skate more carefully with pads 
and a helmet and, implicitly, skate more 
recklessly when unprotected? It seems 
wonky at first, as if the player is investing 
more value in the mushroom than it 
really has. 

Just as the value of the Fire Flower is 
inflated because of its relationship to the 
Super Mushroom, the value of the Super 
Mushroom can only be considered in 
relation to its more illustrious cousin. It 
is this relationship, in fact, that makes the 
Super Mushroom valuable at all. 

Consider if the Super Mushroom and the 
Fire Flower had no relationship, if regular 
Mario could become Fiery Mario with no 
intermediary step. What, then, would be 
the use of the Super Mushroom at all? 
Would a player play more defensively as 
Super Mario if he could become Fiery 
Mario even while small? In fact, would 
he play defensively at all? 

The key to the power-ups in Super Mario 
Bros, and the genius behind them is not 
in the actual power-ups themselves, but 
rather in the relationships between them: 
a carefully-balanced system that is part- 
and-parcel with the larger system of the 
game itself. Not every game can or 
should duplicate the tiered system in 
Super Mario Bros.^ but many games 
could learn from its deceptive simplicity. 

And that's not to disparage the power-ups 
themselves, which, as noted above, 
change the game play dynamic 
substantially. It is for this reason that one 
cannot consider the other items in Super 
Mario Bros., the collectable coins and the 
one-up mushrooms, to be power-ups at 


all. While both do contribute to the 
player's well-being by adding an extra life 
to the player's stock, this does not really 
change the way the game is played either 
in real terms (i.e., an increase in tangible 
power) or psychological terms (i.e., an 
increase in the feeling of power, and the 
different play-style resulting from said 
increase). The "before" game and the 
"after" game are identical. 

Power-Ups Out of Whack: 
Super Mario Bros. 3 

If Super Mario Bros, is a marvel of 
game design, an extremely robust 
game created from an elegandy 
simple system, then Super Mario 
Bros. 3 is, to put it bluntly, 
grotesqnely obese and over-rated. 
Balance has been completely 
shunted in favour of sprawl, and 
nowhere is this more evident than 
its fnndamentally and irrevocably 
broken power-up system.® 


^ It would be unfair to comment excessively on 
the most noticeable difference between Super 
Mario Bros, and its sequel, namely the fact that 
while after being attacked Fiery Mario is reduced 
to regular Mario in the original game, providing 
one extra hit point, in the sequel if Fiery Mario or 
Raccoon Mario or Frog Mario is touched by an 
enemy, he is reduced to Super Mario, giving the 
player two extra hit points. This gready reduces 
the difficulty, and the value of the power-ups 
themselves- a design decision of monumental 
stupidity. It should be no surprise, then, that it 
was not a decision made by the design team: the 
original Japanese version of the game maintains 
the more difficult one-extra-hit system. It was 
changed in the American version because it was 
felt that otherwise the game would be too difficult 
for Americans. 
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Super Mario Bros, contains three power- 
ups: the Magic or Super Mushroom, the 
Fire Flower, and the Starman. All three 
make an appearance in Super Mario 
Bros. 3, and are joined by eleven new 
power-ups. The most substantial and 
useful of these is the Raccoon Leaf, 
which gives Mario-for a short period of 
time-- the power of flight. 

This poses a number of design challenges 
right off the bat: what if the player just 
flies over all the enemies? The creators, 
I have to admit, rise to these challenges 
pretty ably: firstly, they limit the amount 
of time Mario can be in the air. The 
many landings required always carry with 
them the risk of running into an waiting 
adversary. 

Secondly, the player must run more-or- 
less in one direction more-or-less 
uninterrupted in order to take off in the 
hrst place. So more often than not one 
must clear the enemies out of your way in 
the first place. 

Thirdly, they build up, providing space to 
explore above the clouds. 

Fourthly, a number of levels are designed 
with ceilings and walls, effectively hedging 
the player in and clipping Mario's wings 
(er, tail). 

In all these ways, Shigeru Miyamoto^*^ and 
his design team show that they thought 
about the Raccoon Leaf power-up very 
carefully, and that they implemented it 
artfully. 


Or, for my Japanese readers, Miyamoto 
Shigeru. 



The Raccoon Leaf is a worthy addition to 
the Mario mythos and would have been an 
equally desirable alternative to the Fire 
Flower as top power-up. But the most 
powerful (and thus most desired) power-up, 
and the power-up that is the hardest to get 
ahold of, is the P-Wing. 

The P-Wing is, basically, a more powerful 
version of the Raccoon Leaf, giving the 
player the ability to fly through-out an 
entire level without having to land and 
without having to run for any length of time 
to take off. Granted, the designers were 
smart enough to limit the number of P- 
Wings, and also to limit their effect: like 
the Starman, they only last for a specific 
period of time. The difference is that while 
the Starman's gift of invincibility lasts 
roughly twenty seconds, the P-Wing lasts 
for one entire level. And so, for that entire 
level, you are practically unbeatable. The 
player becomes God. 

For me, the P-Wing doesn't inspire a 
feeling of power; it makes me feel like I'm 
cheating. It requires no skill and seems 
like just another way to skip a level. I might 
as well being using Jugem's Cloud-- a 
power-up in the game that actually lets 
Mario skip a level. Not to be confused 
with the Music Box, which allows Mario to 
by-pass a wandering Hammer Brother on 
the world map. None of these really feel 
like real power-ups: they don't so much 
change the game dynamic as they make the 
game easier. 

The other power-ups that do have a real 
effect on the game-play are perhaps a bit 
too subtle. The Tanooki Suit, for example. 
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gives you the same powers as the 
Raccoon Leaf but adds the ability to turn 
yourself into an invulnerable statue for a 
short period of time. The Frog Suit 
allows you to swim and hop with great 
ease. The Hammer Suit allows you to 
throw hammers, and makes you 
invulnerable to fire attacks. Kuribo's 
Shoe, which only appears in one stage, 
allows you to hop around inside it, 
invulnerable to all attacks. 

It's not that these are necessarily bad 
ideas for power-ups: they're appealing 
and weird ideas. But remember that the 
important thing is not so much the 
power-ups themselves, but the 
relationship of the power-ups to one 
another, the way they work together, the 
ebb and the flow. So many of these seem 
to exist in a vacuum, and they are either 
so specialized as to be undesirable save in 
those very specific situations, or so 
powerful that they basically break the 
game. 

Super Mario Bros. 3 is often considered 
the best platformer of all time, and I 
know that my analysis might appear to be 
unnecessarily contrarian. The game did 
branch out beyond the hare-bones early 
jump-and-run platformers to introduce 
some fairly innovative concepts, such as 
the world map with its non-linear layout. 
But one shouldn't confuse innovation 
with mastery. The Robe was the first film 
ever shot in the Cinemascope aspect 
ratio. That doesn't make it a good film 
by any stretch of the imagination. That's 
innovation. Sergio Leone used the 2.35:1 
aspect ratio to bravura effect in his terrific 
spaghetti westerns. That's mastery. 


Redundant and Useless Power-Ups 

Most game designers eschew the robust 
simplicity and elegance in evidence in 
Super Mario Bros, for the sprawl of Super 
Mario Bros. 3. They confuse quantity with 
quality. The end results are mediocre and 
perfunctory at best, redundant and useless 
at worst. 

Casdevarda is more revered for its 
legendary difficulty and atmospheric 
moodiness more than its power-up system. 
While the mechanics behind that system 
are interesting", there is only a negligible 
difference between Belmont's standard 
weapon (his whip) and a special weapon 
such as his throwing knife. Both are 
projectiles that move in a lateral direction 
for a predehned length of time and space 
before self-destructing. How can I classify 
Simon's whip as a projectile when it never 
leaves his hand, and, indeed, coils back 
towards him? 

The "whip" is only a whip because we 
designate it so, because it is called a whip in 
the instruction manual and because its 
sprite resembles a whip. It is for this same 
reason that we see Simon as a human 
being, and a knight as a knight. But none 
of this is true; they are sprites, avatars for 
objects with predefined values and 
behaviours that would act exacdy the same 
even if they were represented by crude 
rectangles. 



And they will be discussed in slighdy more depth 
later in this very ardcle. 
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The player presses a button, and the 
"whip" moves to the right. If the whip 
object collides with an enemy object, the 
enemy object is destroyed and the score 
is increased by a set amount. Once the 
whip has traveled the present number of 
pixels, it destroys itself; it does not 
actually coil back as no enemies could 
sneak into the space between the 
player object and the whip's collision 
point. The action is the same no matter 
what it looks like. 

And the action is the same for Simon's 
knife attack; it moves out, destroys 
enemies, and destroys itself. It might 
move a farther distance, making it 
somewhat more powerful than the whip, 
and it also destroys itself when it makes 
contact with an enemy, making the whip 
somewhat more powerful in this respect. 
These subtleties aside, the basic action 
and general behaviour of the two are 
identical. 

Most special weapon power-ups are slight 
variations on this same projectile theme: 
at the most basic level, an ice ray and a 
laser beam and a flamethrower are all the 
same weapon. Some go farther than 
others, some do greater damage, but it's 
generally the same basic concept ad 
nauseam. One is not more desirable 
than another; all that is desirable is that 
you at least have one. 

Such power-ups, then, are redundant, 
with nothing to distinguish them. They 
are, however, better than a useless power- 
up: an item or weapon that is difficult to 
use and provides very litde real benefit to 
the player. In Casdevania, by far the 
most useless power-up is the Holy Water. 
It is difficult to use: instead of moving 


laterally like the whip, knife, boomerang, et 
al, it is thrown to the ground, unleashing a 
very small area of flame. You cannot 
control the height of your toss (except, 
perhaps, by standing on a higher level and 
throwing it off the ledge) and it is 
ineffectual against all but one of the boss 
characters. 



The raUetin DofiAey 
gives 'JuntstTBti" 
a much-needed edge 
by aUowinghim to 
smash those endless 
barrels. 

However, as longas he holds the maUet^he 
cannotcHnib the ladders separating him 
from his goal, he cannot jmr5), and he has 
no defense from the flame-men headed his 
VTay. It does have a dramatic and 
immediate effect on the ^me play 
mechanic: itmal;es the placer povTerless 
and the already unforgiving ^me harder. 


The Difference Between 
Power-Ups and Items 

Of course, this complaint about redundant 
power-ups can be levied at many games, 
some of them universally-acknowledged 
masterpieces. Aren't most of the weapons 
in The Legend of Zelda and Metroid based 
on projectiles? Are all the different types 
of armour, spells, and weaponry in Final 
Fantasy just different sprites for the same 
basic behaviours? 

I don't think it's a valid complaint in the 
case of those games, because in those 
games they don't really operate as power- 
ups, but rather as items. Remember, a 
power-up is an object that dramatically 
changes the way the game is played. The 
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player's gaming style and strategies are 
shifted into a different gear. A 
psychological dimension is added, 
however small-- the player feels more 
powerful and, wanting to keep feeling 
powerful, is fearful of losing his powered- 
up status. And this is the key difference 
between a power-up and an item, and 
between a platformer and a game like 
Zelda or Final Fantasy. You can lose a 
power-up; you can't lose an item. If link 
gets the wrong end of an octorok on the 
way to the eighth dungeon, you don't lose 
all of your items when you restart the 
game. 

These games are based on exploration 
and experimentation. Finding a new item 
doesn't change the game-play in any 
dramatic or significant way. Samus still 
jumps, rolls, dodges and shoots through¬ 
out Metroid; link still faces an enemy 
and presses a button to attack. Different 
weapons respond differendy to different 
enemies; some enemies are impervious 
to some attacks and some can only be 
harmed by one particular weapon. 

And while this would be game-breaking 
in a platformer- imagine navigating a 
level and only being able to destroy one 
enemy out of every dozen- in these sort 
of games it's what makes the game. 
Finding the right weapon to defeat the 
right enemy is a matter of solving a 
puzzle; even a game that requires the 
thumb-twitching of Metroid is, at its 
heart, a very cerebral game. The reward 
for Hnding a new item isn't a boost in 
power but a key that unlocks the puzzle. 
The discovery of the Silver Arrow in The 
Legend of Zelda is made more signiHcant 
because it is the only weapon that can 
defeat Ganon; the defeat of Ganon is 
more important because of the work 


required to get ahold of the Silver Arrows. 
It's the same principle behind defeating 
Bowser while empowered as Fiery Mario. 

What is also of note in regards to items is 
that they generally form part of an 
inventory. You're allowed to switch from 
one item to the next; as long as you've 
found that item, you'll always have that key 
to the mystery at your disposal. 



The wide variety of items available is in this 
case an asset; discovering the subtle 
differences is what makes the game 
interesting. But in a more action-heavy 
game, such as a platformer or arcade game, 
the "items" approach would be disastrous. 
If Mario could switch to Super and Fiery 
Mario at will, then there would be no 
reason to fear losing the power-up. The 
suspense would be gone: the scales would 
stop tipping in either direction. 
Furthermore, in a fast-paced and linear 
game, there is no time to experiment with 
subtle differences between items. The 
dominant desire is not to explore and 
discover^^, but to triumph. 

Those platform games that have 
successfully married the inventory 
approach to the dexterity-based thumb- 

Though the most successful platformers have 
their share of secrets, which is what brings players 
back to them again and again. The Warp Zone, the 
Minus World, and the moonwalk are all classic 
examples of this from Super Mario Bros., and, 
indeed, the numerous pipes and vines are part of 
what makes the game great. At the same dme, you 
don't have to know these things to win, while solving 
puzzles is integral to Zelda. 
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twitching school of game-play, such as 
Metroid and the Mega Man franchise, are 
also non-linear games, allowing the player 
to choose which level, which room, which 
path to take, which boss to face at which 
time. A degree of strategy is involved, 
and a degree of trial and error. Trial and 
error just isn't plausible in a linear 
platformer, and it would make for an 
extremely frustrating experience. 

And note that while non-linearity is an 
important part of an items-based system, 
it is not in and of itself a guarantee of 
success. Especially when wedding the 
items/inventory system to platforming, it's 
imperative that the items are well- 
balanced. It's very easy to go awry; just 
look at Mega Man 3. 



Seriously. 


Top Man? 

Ahem.^^ At it's core, the Mega Man 
system is exemplary game-making, and 
the Hrst two games in the series are high- 
marks of the platforming genre. Not only 
does the player get to choose which robot 


Just because I take gaming seriously doesn't 
mean I always have to be serious. But Mega Man 
3 was seriously awful, and in all seriousness, Top 
Man's power was seriously broken. Didn't anyone 
play-test the damn thing? Seriously. 


masters to tackle in which order, and thus 
with which weapon, but they also get to 
choose which weapon to charge through 
out the course of a level. 

Defeated enemies drop 
dots that recharge both 
Mega Man's energy level, 
and the ammo for his 
various weapons and 
special items. Especially 
in the end stages of each 
game, in which the player 
must call on all the various 
weapons, he must decide 
which weapons are more important and 
thus more deserving of being recharged. 
And, since the various weapons eat up 
different levels of power, some require 
more recharging than others. 

This system of a common ammo item for 
various weapon types, with more powerful 
weapons eating up more ammo points, is 
mirrored somewhat in our old friend 
Casdevania. There are some pretty major 
differences, and those differences are 
useful not only in pointing out the 
shortcomings in Casdevania but also in 
understanding why the different systems 
utilized in Mega Man and Super Mario 
Bros, work so well. 

In Casdevania, Simon Belmont collects 
hearts. Each time he uses one of his 
special weapons (by simultaneously 
pressing "up" and the attack button), one 
heart is subtracted from his counter; when 
he runs out of hearts, of course, he cannot 
use the weapon. One item alone- the 
clock which paralyzes enemies for three 
seconds at a time- saps a whopping Hve 
hearts, and it is naturally and by far the 
most useful weapon in the entire game. 
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On the surface, there are some 
resemblances between the power-up 
system in place in Casdevania and the 
items system used in the Mega Man 
games. The common weapon fuel item 
and the need to conserve it adds a slight 
element of strategy. But it is only slight 
because you do zzo/'have access to all the 
special weapons at once. Rather, each 
time you find a new weapon it replaces 
the one you had before- and each time 
you lose a life, you lose your special 
weapon and the majority of your hearts. 

In this respect, it resembles the power-up 
system of the linear Mario-style games, 
while the subtle differences between the 
weapons and the need to regulate ammo 
resemble non-linear games. It is at best 
an uneasy marriage, and this flawed 
union is one of the things at the heart of 
the game's legendary difficulty. 

Are Power-Ups Necessary? 

Power-Ups are the standard in platform 
gaming, as well-known and expected as 
boss battles and jumping. But just as 
some platformers are bereft of boss 
battles (such as Pitfall and New Zealand 
Story) and some get by with no jumping 
at all (Bionic Commando) some of the 
best and most innovative platformers 
have no power-ups at all. 

M. C. Kids and litde Samson should be 
on any gamer's short list of great 
platformers, each of them triumphs of 
solid game design without any power- 
ups. litde Samson is distinguished by its 
innovative game mechanics, while M. C. 
Kids distills platforming to its bare 


essence^7 

litde Samson puts the player in charge of 
four characters, each with different powers 
and abilities: the eponymous Samson can 
scale walls and attacks with jingling balls, a 
dragon that can hover and breath upward- 
sloping tire, a slow-moving golem with a 
powerful punch attack, and a speedy wall¬ 
climbing mouse who likes to blow things 
up. 



The player switches between these four 
characters whenever he wants to. Each 
character has different walking speeds, 
maximum jumping heights, and energy 
levels. It's not like Mega Man, where you 
simply switch from one power to the next; 
each character handles completely 
differently. Each character has their own 
life bar, and each character has their own 
"inventory" of sorts: the life-restoring potion 
can only be used by the character you're 
controlling when you collect it. 
Distributing these potions somewhat evenly 
requires strategy, dexterity, and quick 
switching. 


M. C. Kids is discussed at length later in this same 
issue, and so will not be discussed here-in. 
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litde Samson has no power-ups. The 
variety of powers at the player's disposal, 
and, more importantly, the strong level 
designs that make good use of them, 
combine into a potent and innovative 
game-play mechanic- part platformer, 
part puzzle. The very mechanism upon 
which the game turns is instantaneously 
changing the way in which the game is 
played; the game itself is like one big 
voluntary power-up. 

Super Mario Bros. 2/Doki Doki Panic 

has a similar mechanic- four characters 
who handle differendy from which the 
player can choose. (Little Samson's 
mechanic is in many ways more 
challenging to master and thus more 
rewarding.) 

The power-ups in Super Mario Bros. 2, 
such as they are, are temporary in scope 
and do not signihcandy alter the game- 
play: the Starman makes you temporarily 
invincible and the five turnips stop 
enemies for a brief period of time. 


In both of these cases, the designers are 
smart enough to know that their game 
does not require power-ups, choosing 
simplicity and elegance over "the way 
things are done". Not all game designers, 
however, know how innovative they really 
are. 

Rockin’ Kats revolves around a spring- 
loaded boxing-glove gun. Not only can it 
be used to punch out enemies in all eight 
cardinal directions, but it allows the 
player to swing up to ledges, grab hold 
of and toss falling objects, swinging 
around to catapuld^ yourself forwards, 
double-jumping by punching the ground, 
and rappelling up walls. This extremely 
versatile and seemingly complex game- 
play mechanic is actually a model of 
simplicity, as you use the same button to 
activate the glove no matter how you want 
to use it. It's simply a matter of which 
direction you're facing, what objects are 
nearby, and, in the case of the double¬ 
jump, timing. 


15 


Or- (ahem)- kat-apult. 
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The game has no need of the various 
power-ups that can be purchased by 
collecting bags of money- a bomb 
attachment, a hammer attachment, jet 
boots. They are unnecessary and 
detrimental. 

Unnecessary, because the boxing-glove 
gun gives the player so much freedom 
and so much power that nothing else is 
needed. Detrimental, because these 
power-ups only point up to their own 
uselessness, appearing awkward and 
sloppy in an otherwise elegant game. 

The player is already empowered by the 
game mechanic, and comes to feel more 
powerful as he masters the deceptively 
simple art of the spring-loaded boxing 
glove. (And this is one of the appeals 
of games, both video and otherwise, in 
general: playing a game over and again, 
learning about the system and how it 
works, developing a unique and personal 
style of play, just as a game of chess can 
be exciting and stimulating before pawns 
power-up into extra queens.) 


in Rockin' Kats, there would also be no 
reason for the bags of money to exist. 
Why collect something if there's no 
incentive to do so? Why put in the effort 
if it doesn't result in some kind of gain for 
the player- increased playing ability, 
increased playing time (extra lives), or 
opening up new areas to explore? 

If the designers eliminated the power- 
ups, they would also have to eliminate the 
bags of money. What would be left? 
Punching out enemies and jumping over 
pits? While simplicity and elegance are 
virtues in game design, there is a point 
where things get too simple, where the 
game's system is too spare. 


D 


I 


But if these power-up items did not exist 
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A truly great video game-- and this is 
especially true in regards to platformers-- 
should appeal to many psychological 
impulses at once. This concept was best 
explained by Eugene Jarvis, in regards to 
his classic arcade game Robotron: 2084, 

The game mechanic was based on 
the psychology of having conflicting 
goals. You want to a) stay alive with 
all this shit coming at you, b) kill the 
robots, and c) rescue the humans. 

So there's this big conflict. You 
know, here's 20,000 points, but 
there's forty bullets coming at me. 

Do I go for it?^^ 

Most platformers encourage Jarvis's three 
basic conflicting goals: to stay alive, to 
destroy enemies, and to collect items. 
Whether those items are the humans of 
Robotron: 2084, the one hundred coins 
of Super Mario Bros., or the secret cards 
of M. C. Kids, it gives the player 
something to do besides jump over pits 
and defeat endless hordes of enemies. 
And if the recovery of these items require 
a certain degree of skill then the player 
feels like they've accomplished 
something, like they're good and capable 
at playing the game. That feeling of 
satisfaction is desirable, and they will face 
considerable peril to get it. 


But only if the item itself has some value. 
If the collecting of an item doesn't change 
the outcome of the game in even an 
infinitesimal way, it is worthless and the 
player isn't going to waste their time. 

And so, while a game as innovative as 
Rockin' Kats doesn't really need the 
special power-up weapons, at the same 
time, their outright removal would greatly 
reduce the psychological dimension of 
the game-play. And no matter how 
innovative a game-play mechanic might 
be, if it's not part of a balanced system the 
novelty will only carry it so far. 

And these traditional elements of the 
platformer- enemies, limited lives, 
collectable items, secret levels, bosses, 
and power-ups- are traditional for a 
reason: they work. Each contributes to 
the various psychological impulses at 
work in the player's brain, and each 
element ties in with the others. 

Games are systems- and power-ups form 
a vital part of the systems behind most 
video games. Some games are more 
innovative than others, to be sure- some 
have extremely interesting power-up 
systems, and some are so innovative as to 
have no power-ups at all. But even the 
most mediocre and perfunctory power- 
ups serve a purpose in a well-balanced 
game. 


As quoted in Arcade Fever: The Fan's Guide to 
the Golden Age of Video Games, by John Sellers, 
Running Press Book Publishers, pg. 53. 
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Lexicon 

Purposeful DifEcultydinA Arbitrary Difficulty 


There are many different levels of difficulty in video games. Some games, such as Contra 
and Ghosts ’N’ Goblins are legendary simply because of how difficult they are. But 
whereas with those games the difficulty is worn like a badge of honour, other games- such 
as the notorious Silver Surfer- are universally reviled. Is it because one game is more 
difficult than the other? Or is it because there are different types of difficulty at play here? 

What is the difference between a "hard" game and a "cheap" one, a "punishing" boss and 
one that is "janky"? Ifs the difference, I think, between a good hard game and a bad one: 
the difference between purposeful difficulty and arbitrary difficulty. 


Purposeful diffieulty is the result of a 
finely-tuned and well-balanced game 
mechanic, and thus is "on purpose". 
Arbitrary diffieulty is the result of bad 
game design, and thus is arbitrary. Or, to 
put it another way, purposeful difficulty is 
the result of the programmer's 
competence while arbitrary difficulty is 
the result of the programmer's 
incompetence. 

Since I'll be using these two terms 
throughout the life of this magazine and 
probably beyond it, ifs important that the 
reader understand the concept. To 
better explain it, here are two examples. 

Jumps 


ginormous leaps; ifs just extremely 
difficult to do so, requiring that the player 
press the right button at preeisely the 
right time. 



Many of the jumps in Prince of Persia The same can be said for the jumps in 

are, to put it charitably, "impossible". Hudson Hawk, the disappointing tie-in 

Though thafs not technically true. It is game for one of the greatest Rims ever 

possible to make some of these 
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made: the jumps seem "impossible", but 
can be bested through tremendous skill 
on the part of the player. 

So what's the difference? The difference 
is that the controls in Prince of Persia are 
smooth and fluid. They are, for the most 
part, extremely responsive. The player 
can see how they pressed the "jump" 
button too soon or too late, or that they 
did not get enough of a running start, and 
adjust accordingly. The jumps challenge 
the player, yes, but if the player fails to 
meet the challenge, it is the player's own 
failing. 

But with Hudson Hawk, the controls are 
so awkward, clunky, and unresponsive 
that even very small jumps-- jumps the 
player shouldh^ able to conquer by rote-- 
become "impossible". 



The collision detection is poor; the player 
jumps on a platform but falls through it. 
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or pushes the jump button while moving 
only to walk off the top of a roof. The 
player often loses through no fault of his 
own; the jumps in the game are difficult 
/JO/'because of the jumps themselves, but 
because of the game. 

High-Dexterity Obstacles 

Many games require that the player move 
very quickly and precisely past deadly 
obstacles. One of the most notorious 
incidences of this lies in Mega Man 2, 
easily the best game in the series. You 
know what I'm talking about: Quick 
Man's stage. Quick Man's stage and 
those weird tubes that kill you with a 
single touch. Linger for a single second, 
and you've more or less guaranteed your 
doom. 



Similar obstacles abound in Super Robin 
Hood, the Codemasters game created by 
the Oliver Twins. While none of the 
projectile-obstacles will kill you with a 
single touch, they are often situated next 
to several other obstacles. In many cases, 
the player must wait for a slight sliver of 
opportunity and then make his move. In 
other cases, though, it is next to 
impossible not to take some damage. 
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Now, Super Robin Hood isn't a terrible 
game. It's not a great game by any stretch 
of the imagination, but it's not terrible. 
Mega Man 2 is a much, much better 
game, and partially this is because the 
controls are far superior to the rather 
slippery controls in Super Robin Hood. 

But more importantly. Mega Man 2 gives 
the player the tools necessary to 
overcome the obstacle. Not only do the 
better, more responsive controls allow 
the very, very good player to slip past 
these tubes unscathed, but the use of 
Flash Man's Time Stopper will freeze the 
tubes in place as long as you have the 
ability to use it. This gives the not-as- 
good-as-the-very, very good player the 
ability to complete the game. 

And, by the rather unforgiving threat 
posed by the tubes- instant death- it 
emphasizes that the player is meant to get 
through them in one piece. Whereas 
many times in Super Robin Hood the 
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player has no choice but to take damage. 
Any design choice that forces the player 
to take a hit regardless of their ability is a 
bad and incompetent design choice. 

General Points About Arbitrary Difficulty 

Anyone can give a boss hundreds of hit 
points and the player just a handful. Any 
idiot can flood the screen with enemies 
and make power-ups/health-ups scarce 
beyond all reason. All of these things 
would make a game harder, yes, and they 
could the result of a conscious design 
decision on the part of the creators. But 
I would still call it arbitrary difficulty 
because it is difficulty resulting from very 
bad design decisions, difficulty created 
for its own sake, just to be frustrating. At 
a very basic level, this approach 
misunderstands the entire point of game 
design and the use of extreme difficulty. 

After Pulp Fiction was released, there was 
a slew of witty, violent crime thrillers that 
fractured time. But very few of them 
actually understood the reasons why 
Tarantino made his Him the way he did. 

A lot of video game designers are like 
that: they know that Contra is really hard, 
and so they make their game really hard, 
without understanding why Contra is 
hard. And instead of making the game 
hard in a fair way, they do it an easy way, 
by heaping one impossible obstacle after 
another onto the player in a manifestly 
arbitrary fashion. 




M.C. Kids 


It should be a recipe for disaster: two programmers and one 
designer given eight months to create a Happy Meal toy. Bnt when 
McDonald's took a gander at the end result, not only did they refnse 
to include it with their happy meals, they in fact gave it no support at 
all, resulting in extremely poor sales. The game, released in the 
twilight of the Nintendo Entertainment System, was critically ignored 
and dismissed out of hand as crass commercialism gone awry, and 
then regaled to the disconnt bins. 

Bnt those players who took a chance on M. C. Kids discovered that 
it was more than worth a second look— a deep and challenging 
platformer requiring both dexterity and brain power. The game was 
recommended to friends, downloaded for emulation, and discnsspd. 
over the ensning years. Today, this cnlt classic is more favorably 
regarded. It's a game that's mnch better than it has any right to be, 
and it just may be one of the best and most innovative games of the 
third generation. 





If you can find three 
of rny Puzzle Cards, I 
uui I I build you a path 
to the lake levels 
uuhere you might find 
more cards! 


Ronald's Clubhouse 


Cards Needed: 3 


The Hamburglar delves deeper into his larcenous lifestyle hy adding grand 
theft magic hag to his rap sheet. Ronald McDonald, desperate to get his 
magic hag hack, asks two children named Mick and Mack to undertake its 
rescue. But he and the other McDonaldland residents aren't desperate to 


get the bag back; they'll help the player get to the next realm but only if you 
can retrieve a certain number of their cards, scattered through the various 
stages of each area. 


Each side-scrolling platforming stage is accessed via a world map for each 
realm. Forks in the road allow the player to choose which levels to tackle, but 
the layout of the world map itself is largely linear. In order to move past a 
stage on the world map, it must be completed at least once; to complete a 
stage, one must move safely to the exit: at first glance, these are all very 
standard platforming tropes, all suspiciously close to Super Mario Bros. 3. 


iBut the accusation does not hold water under closer scrutiny. matter how 
many times you reach the exit and "clear" a given stage, you cai^ot proceed to 
the next part of McDonaldland unless you've found the prerequisite number 
of cards. Thus the goal in each stage is not to move from left to right but to 
find and capture the cards, which lends the game a degree of non-linearity not 
often seen in 2-D platformers. ,, 
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In fact, it's quite different than most other 
platformers, being largely bereft of many 
of the staples of the genre: there are no 
power-ups, the player has next to zero 
offensive capabilities, there is no timer, 
almost no bosses, and no score. This 
choice is daring but also correct; the 
presence of these features, usually an 
asset in a game, would clutter up M.C. 
Kids. 

Most platformers are based on 
progression: on moving swiftly, safely, 
and masterly forward from one stage to 
the next. Power-ups increase the player's 
chances of survival and induce a feeling 


player starts at the left of the screen with 
the right calling to him. 

Sometimes the cards are hidden in plain 
sight, and other times the player must 
navigate a vertical labyrinth. In both 
cases, the player is often faced with the 
challenge of howto retrieve the card. 

In the first stage, for example, the card is 
located underneath a platform. The 
platform is too high above the character 
for a well-timed leap to do the trick; the 
card is to far in to retrieve while falling off 
the platform and holding a lateral arrow 
button. But there is a way to get to the 


of masterliness; score-keeping provides a card: the sprocket at either end of the 

quantitative measurement of one's playing platform. By running across it at high 

ability; speedy completion of a game speed, Mick or Mack are flipped topsy- 

contributes to these feelings of turvy, now oriented upside-down! While 

masterliness and the timer further walking along the bottom of this platform, 

encourages this relationship between one can quickly grab the "M" card. 


speed and ability. 



By contrast, M.C. Kids asks that you 
move slowly, that you take the time to 
explore, savor, and be overwhelmed by 
the world around you. By removing 
these time-honoured tropes from the 
formula, it doubly focuses the player on 
the process of exploration and puzzle¬ 
solving. In this way it undermines the 
linear impulse that blossoms whenever a 


The fact that they chose this puzzle as the 
first the player would encounter is very 
canny. It's telling the player, were not 
just going to give them to you. There are 
no "easy" eards to get your feet wet. It's 
also saying, pay attention to your 
surroundings. Use your en vironment! 

And, indeed, one could argue that the 
























upside-down sprockets, the trampolines, 
the reverse-blocks, attack blocks, boats, 
and mega-trampolines are almost like 
power-ups in their own way, in that they 
change the way the game is played. True, 
they do not make the player more 
"powerful" in that they do not become 
stronger either defensively or offensively, 
they do not become faster, and the game 
does not become easier. But (and this 
must be stressed) this isn't a game about 
power but about wonder, exploration, 
immersion. These environmental 
"power-ups" only empower the player in 
that they give him new ways to explore his 
surroundings, new ways to discover the 
secrets that the game has in store. And, 
oh, are there secrets! 

Gregg Tavares, the lead programmer of 
M.C. Kids, credits Shigeru Miyamoto 
with the idea that 

1/3 to 1/2 of the game should be 
secret. This makes the game last 
longer and gives it replayablilty. It ■ 
also gives the players lots to J 
discuss with their friends. All of H 
this adds up to great word of | 
mouth and keeping the game in 
the player's mind for weeks of | 
play instead of days and therefore 
much much better enjoyment, 
memories, and sales.^ 

Well, two out of three aren't bad, and 
"secrets" seemed to be the general 
operating principle behind the game's 
design. Each level is jam-packed with 
new secrets and challenges. There's an 
entire secret world that can be accessed 
only by collecting the six especially-hard- 
to-find Secret Cards. Even the main title 

^ "Game Design Secrets of the Greggman" 
http://games.greggman.com/pages/game.htm, 
Emphasis mine. 


sereen eontains a seeret! 



The moon-shaped blocks on the title 

w 

screen (also found in the bonus stages) 
allow the player to switch the ethnicity ofj 
his avatar. Granted, both characters have] 
precisely the same ability, but as everyone] 
knows, secrets are cool and black people 
are cooler. The thrill of bonking youi® 
noggin against that litde moon-shaped 
block is tantamount to "moon-walking" in 
Super Mario Bros.: it's completely 
pointless but, at the same time, 
supremely gratifying. ^ 

The best secrets in the game, though, are 
those involving a high degree of both 
intelligence and technical proficiency on 
the part of the player. Let's look at a 
couple of examples together. 


\ 








The Impossible Jump 

At the end of the fourth stage of "Ronald's 
Clubhouse", an upside-down player might 
find himself here: 



It is too high (or low, depending on your 
viewpoint) for the player to make the leap 
unaided. Luckily, there is pressure- 
responding platform to the player's left: 



When you touch it (whether upside-down 
or upside-right), the platform slides down 
the pole, bearing you lower and lower 
into the screen. Jumping off from that 
lower height, the upside-down gravity just 
might carry you to the other side of your 
upside-down wall. But there's a problem. 



The exit gate lies just below the sliding 
platform. One touch of the exit gate, and 
you're whisked out of the level- and away 
from whatever prize awaits you on the 
other side of that green wall. 



What the player must do, then, is time 
their jump exactly, so that they jump 
from a low enough height that they'll clear 
the ledge, but without going so low that 
they touch the goal line with their head. 
To do so means worse than death; it 
means playing through the entire level 
again and again and again each time you 
fail. It's difficult to do, nearly impossible, 
and doubly so without the aid of an 
emulator. But it can be done, and the 
player is rewarded with eight extra lives. 
Don't pat yourself on the back just yet, 
though; those one-ups lay on the side of 
an equally impossible jump, and this time 
there is no platform to assist you. And, 
after collecting the eight life, the player 
falls up to his doom. You have no choice 
but to gain seven lives and lose one: 
secrets piled on secrets. 



Still, seven extra lives is nothing to balk 
at, especially in a game this difficult. 









But, if a player puts two and two together: 
if the boat can ride on water, shouldn't it 
also ride on the waterfall? ■ 


Thinking Outside the Boat 


The final stage of "Grimace's Highlands" 
is a tricky one. It seems as if the card is 
nowhere to be found. It's like a puzzle 
without any clues. 


nut there are clues. J^irst ot all, it is one 
of the game's many levels featuring a 
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Zen and the Art of Gaming 

M.C. Kids is a very "zen" sort of 
platformer/ Only those things that 
matter are emphasized: the acquisition of 
the cards, and the tools and skills 
required for said acquisition. If s a very 
cerebral and meditative sort of pursuit. 

Things that don't matter are either 
eliminated completely (score-keeping, 
power-ups, speed) or are gready 
downplayed, such as the enemies in the 
game. 

The enemy characters are, for the most 
part, fairly non-threatening. Almost all of 
them can be quickly dispatched with the 
toss of a well-timed block. 



’T 




This isn't unusual, per se; what is unusual 
is that most players don't bother to kill 
the enemy characters, and that the game 
in fact encourages this antipathy. The 
enemies respawn whenever the player 
moves away from that enemy's area, while 
the blocks that kill them do not respawn. 
There is very little gained by destroying 
the enemies: very occasionally they will 
restore one of your four health points. 
But they do not yield power-ups or 
increase your score, as those things do 

^ Apologies to any intergalactic ninja in the 
audience. 


not exist. Killing the enemies does not 
help you reach your goal, and so on a 
pure playing-to-win level ifs very seldom 
that you'll find an aggressive playing style 
used in this game. 

And, indeed, such an aggressive style- 
part and parcel of the forward-moving, 
very progress-oriented state of mind 
induced by most platformers- would be 
detrimental in a game requiring you to 
think, ponder, and consider. 

There is another way the creators 
emphasized the non-threatening and 
docile nature of these enemies, and thus 
decreased the player's desire to destroy 
them, and that is in the spriting. Almost 
all of the enemies are so darn cute and 
cuddly that you'd have to be heartless to 
want to harm a single hair on their furry 
litde heads. 
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The non-importance of the enemies is 
doubly stressed in the three bonus levels 
that make up the secret land of 
Puzzleworld. As Ronald gleefully 
intones, "There are no creatures in this 
land, so you should Hnd it pretty easy!" 


There are no creatures 
in this land, so you 
should find it pretty 
easy f ..Grin f 


ULU 




Completing the Puzzleworld will result in 
the player gaining an infinite number of 
lives. But since the final secret card 
required to access the Puzzleworld is in 
the penultimate level of the game. I'm not 
sure of the utility. 


But they are, in fact, some of the most 
nerve-racking (and frustrating!) levels in 
the game, requiring split-second timing 
and expert landings. One false move 
means death; a player who has racked up 
twenty or thirty lives can easily lose them 
trying to complete just the first level. 


But the game, in the end, is not about 
utility: it's about exploration and skill. 
Besting the challenges of the Puzzleworld 
is such a phenomenal task, requiring such 
incredible prowess, that to do it is 
laudable for its own sake. 

In fact, the game itself is extremely 
difficult even without Puzzleworld to 
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contend with. As the game progresses, 
the level designs become more devilish, 
more challenging, less forgiving. Even 
the enemies become less friendly with the 
introduction of projectile-spewing 
snowmen and invulnerable fireballs. 

Each world introduces new challenges 
and new toys to conquer them. Each 
world is also structured around a clear 
theme. Gregg Tavares once advised: 

Each level must have a strong 
THEME. Pick 2 or 3 things and 
build a level out of them... [This] 
distinguishes the level from 
others. This is the hanging from 
the rope dodging vultures level. 
This level is the barrel level. This 
level is where you have to jump 
over bees. (vs. the more common. 
This is the level with a bunch of 
stuff in it. This next level also has 
a bunch of stuff in it just in a 
different layout. Yuck!)^ 

Ronald's world introduces the general 
game-play mechanics. Birdie's world is 
made of equal-parts clouds and ice. 
Grimace's world ups the ante with 
numerous pits and water to navigate. 
The Professor's world is mostly 
subterranean, presumably to emulate the 
feeling of an archeological dig; the second 
to last realm is the moon, which throws 
the game's gravity out of whack. Each 
leap off the face of the moon is at once 
liberating and treacherous: it's even 
harder to control your landings and avoid 
obstacles when you spend most of your 
leap above the screen itself. 

These choices, along with the puzzles 
within each level, make them distinctive 
and memorable. It gives players 


^ Ibid. 
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something to talk about, and this perhaps 
is part of what accounts for the cult classic 
status of M.C. Kids. 

The most difficult world (Puzzleworld 
notwithstanding) is the last one: 
Hamburglar's Hideout, situated deep 
inside a volcano. Here the player must 
contend with deadly pools of lava, 
burning bridges, and flame monsters 
falling from above. But there is even 
more to it than that; other than the 
spriting involved, what difference is there, 
really, between a pool of lava and a 
bottomless pit, between a jet of flame and 
an airborne enemy? 

And, in a stroke of genius, where other 
games would be content to just up the 
difficulty and turn their creativity off for 
the final level, choosing to rest on their 
laurels, M.C. Kids by contrast keeps 
pushing, keeps innovating, with the 
introduction of a reverse-movement- 
operated line-following platform. 



To make the platform move to the right, 
you must move to the left, and vice-versa. 
The platform runs for the length of the 
line before dropping off. The longer you 
hold the button, the faster the platform 
moves; moving in the opposite direction 
will slow it down, particularly of 
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importance when trying to switch 
platforms or position yourself to acquire 
those all-important cards. 
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But if you move too much in one 
direction followed by the next, switching 
back and forth as you try to position 
yourself perfectly, the platform will 
become detached from the rails, as if you 
were fraying the rope! 

The creators give you one more 
challenge to overcome, one more skill to 
master. This is a decidedly off-beat 
choice. The end-game of most 
platformers basically involves harder 
versions of what has come before: a 
culminative, "bringing-it-all-together" 

rehash. But M.C. Kids remains quirky 
even to the end. 

Drawbacks 

That's not to say the game is perfect, 
though. Often, in order to make a 
pinpoint perfect jump, one has to switch 
directions in mid-air, jumping to the right 
and then holding the left when you have 
overshot the mark. Just as often, even 
this technique results in a miss. 
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This is especially frustrating in the 
unusual bonus stages that reward the 
player when he has collected one 
hundred arches. These stages themselves 
are another testament to the off-beat 
imagination at the core of the game. 
Whereas Super Mario Bros, was content 
to reward you with an extra life for every 
hundred coins, M.C. Kids requires that 
you jump on timed arrow blocks. When 
the player lands on the correct block, the 
block moves upward; when he lands on 
the wrong block, that block moves 
downward. 



Successfully navigate all the way to the 
top, and you enter an area with multiple 
extra lives. However, netting more than 
one of these also requires tricky jumping- 
tricky jumping that is exacerbated by the 
clumsiness of the controls. 

I think the off-beat design choices would 
have been embraced by a wider range of 
players if it hadn't been for the somewhat 
clunky controls. The game was 
considered too difficult and too long by 
McDonald's, and so it never got the push 
it needed; Virgin Games never took it as 
seriously as its other games, staffing it 
with a skeleton crew. All this, plus the 
fact that the game was released during the 
twilight of the NES. 
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The fact that M.C. Kids now enjoys the 
popularity it does, and is remembered as 
fondly as it is, has nothing to do, then, 
with marketing or trendiness or any of 
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those other things that don't count in the 
larger scheme of things. It has everything 
to do with its good, solid, and innovative 
game design. 


Interview with Gregg Tavares 

Gregg Tavares was the lead programmer for M.C. Kids and is one of its most 
vocal defenders. In a career that has spanned from the Commodore to the 
PSP, he has been part of such notable games as Gimship, Gex, CTR: Crash 
Team Racing, and LocoRoco. The "Greggman" was also part of the team 
responsible for the revolutionary tUME, the Universal Map Editor used in 
Earthworm Jim, Aladdin, Caesar’s Palace, and Global Gladiators, among 
others. His "Game Design Secrets of the Greggman", available on his website 
www.greggman.com, is required reading for anyone who wants to create video 
games. He was kind enough to answer a few questions about his career and 
the game design choices used in M.C. Kids. 


What first attracted you to video games? 

I think most kids are into video games. I 
think more strangely, why don't more 
people go into games since they enjoy 
them so much. 

Were you more attracted to the "game" 
aspect, or to the programming? 

Hmmm, probably the "game" aspect. I 
started playing as soon as the first one 
came out. The Hrst system I owned was 
the Atari 2600 and before that my friend 
had a Fairchild Channel F. We loved 
games then and we designed them on 
paper hoping to make them someday. 

But, it's hard to separate programming 
from games. You can't make a video 
game without programming. You can 
make a video game with out art and 
without sound but you can't make one 
without programming so I think 
programming was a way to make games. 


Of course I like programming too. 
Programming is like having a giant set of 
legos. You can make something new 
every day with just a few concepts. And 
unlike legos you have unlimited pieces. 

What sort of projects do you prefer 
working on? 

I think I prefer working on smaller 
projects with fewer people that are more 
creative. I think my favor project to date 
was LocoRoco. There were only 10 
people for most of the project and only 4 
programmers. On the other hand, 
anything I can be proud of is good. 

What sort of games do you enjoy 
playing? 

I'm getting pretty jaded on games 
meaning that new games are getting less 
and less interesting. I just played COD4 
on 360, Uncharted on PS3 and Super 
Mario Galaxy on Wii. They were all 
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good but I didn't feel nearly as good 
about them as I have about past games. 
Part of the problem is they are all just 
more of the same. I really enjoy playing 
Rock Band with friends but the majority 
of the enjoyment of that comes from the 
music and my friends, not from the 
game. 

Do you play games you've worked on 
after they've been released? 

It depends on the game. I didn't really 
play Gunship or Pirates after I finished. I 
did play M.C. Kids, Gex and I did play 
LocoRoco. I think partly because I didn't 
see all the levels as they were being made 
by the various designers so most of it was 
new to me even after it shipped. I 
remember enjoying Crash Team Racing a 
lot but I don't really remember playing it 
after it shipped. I think that is more the 
fact that I generally don't have friends to 
play with at home. 

Does this depend on the level of your 
involvement- i.e., are you more likely to 
get enjoyment out of a game in which you 
were part of a larger team and 
responsible for a portion of it as opposed 
to a game for which you were largely 
responsible and you know all the "secrets" 
of? 

That's a good question. Both Gex and 
LocoRoco, even though they were not big 
teams there were lots of levels and I was 
so busy making engine code and tool 
code and getting the game ready to ship 
that there was no way for me to look at all 
the content being made. So, when the 
game shipped it was time to go play 
through it and see what everyone made. 

Other games that had less content there 
wasn't as much of a reason to play them 
after it shipped since I had seen all of it 


by working on it. 

How was the basic game play mechanic 
of M.C. Kids-finding the cards, 
somewhat nonlinear overworld map 
approach, in which the killing of enemies 
is less important- decided upon? What 
were some of the reasons behind this 
approach? 

The cards were our idea. Actually, you 
might want to ask Darren Bartlett at 
Liquid Development as he was the lead 
designer. If I remember correctly 
originally there were going to be power- 
ups and you earned them by finding the 
cards pieces and completing a card. 

I thought the lack of power-ups further 
emphasized the exploration motif and 
downplayed empowerment/aggression. 

Sadly I'm not sure that was a choice. It 
was more like we had to limit to scope of 
the game to get it out. Like I mentioned 
above originally we were going to put in 
power-ups. I don't remember any in 
particular. But, at some point Darren 
started making levels without needing 
power-ups and I think the fact that we 
didn't have them kind of influenced the 
level design. 

M.C. Kids is a fairly difficult game for the 
NES, and doubly-so for a food 
merchandising tie-in. Was the game 
play-tested and tuned accordingly? Was 
it always meant to be a difficult game? 
Were there any concerns about the 
difficulty? 

Difficult compared to what? Back then 
difficulty testing was not very common 
but I don't think we thought of the game 
as difficult. There are plenty of lups all 
over the place. I don't think M.C. Kids is 
nearly has hard as Super Mario 3 but 
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maybe that's just me. Some of those 
forced scroll levels in SMB3 are HARD. 
And M.C. Bads is certainly not has hard 

as Metal Gear Solid or any Mega Man 

game. 

So, no, it was not tested or tuned but it 
was not meant to be difficult either. 

If there had been more time and/or 
technology available, what are some 
things that in retrospect might have been 
done differently with M.C. Kids? What 
do you see as some of the game's weak 
points, or things that could be improved? 

If we had had more time I think bosses 
would be a big one. Next up would be 
some more compelling story parts. I'm 
not saying there should be MORE story, 
just maybe a more compelling one with 
slightly better presentation. Maybe power- 
ups. 

The "sequel" to M.C. Kids, Global 
Gladiators, was vastly different than the 
first game, being more of a run-and-gun 
platform shooter, and none of the 
members of the M.C. Kids team worked 
on that game. Were the games made 
simultaneously? 

No, Global Gladiators was made after 
M.C. Kids. I designed a sequel to M.C. 
Kids. My design was to basically take 3/4 
perspective of Toe Jam and Earl and 
make an environmental adventure game. 
Instead the company wanted a game as 
quick as possible so they hired David 
Perry to take this Terminator engine and 
re-skin it into Global Gladiators. 

Ronald's Magic Bag is the last- and only- 
boss character in M.C. Kids, and stands 
in marked contrast to the rest of the 


game-play. Was a boss batde always part 
of the plan, or was it a later addition? 

I think there maybe have been plans for 
more bosses. I know there was always a 
plan for a final boss but I don't remember 
for sure if we had plans for other bosses. 

Which one is Mick and which one is 
Mack? 

You know, I don't actually know. 
Originally we wanted to call the game 
"M.C. Kid and Micky D" but McDonalds 
said that was racist (even though they 
have ads calling McDonalds's "Micky D's" 
but even then I'm not sure which one is 
M.C. Kid and which one is Micky D. 

You've spent a lot of time in Japan; what 
are some of the differences you've 
noticed in the way a predominandy 
Japanese team goes about designing a 
game and a predominandy American 
team does so? 

I'd say American teams are more about 
co-designing. Everyone has ideas and 
they all try to put them in where as 
Japanese teams there is a director who 
says what he wants and the team makes it. 
Of course the team still has input but it 
feels like mostly the team just follows the 
director's wishes. Of course I only 
worked on 4 tides in Japan at 2 
companies so maybe it's different at other 
companies or on other teams. 

I saw lots of stuff thrown away in Japan 
and I haven't seen that as much in 
America. I've seen whole games thrown 
away. I've seen months or even years of 
artwork thrown away. I'm not saying that 
doesn't happen here but I guess at least 
for me I haven't see as much of that here. 
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Interview with Darren Bartlett 

Darren Bartlett was the lead designer for M.C. Kids and the fondly- 
remembered Duckman adventure game, among others. He is the Vice 
President of Production at Liquid Development, "the only art resource yon 
need." Liquid creates a number of assets, ranging from character and object 
designs to full-blown level layouts and animation, for such heavyweights as 
Harmonix, BioWare, and Bethesda. In this interview, Darren answers a few 
questions about M. C. Kids, game design, and his work at Liquid. 


What are the games you've worked on 
that you are the most proud of? 

Unfortunately, many of the games I'm 
most proud of designing and developing 
never saw the light of day. One is The 
Brothers Grunt (based on a zany MTV 
cartoon series created by Danny 
Antonucci of Lupo the Butcher fame; it 
ran for only a few months) - it was a 
funny platformer game on the Genesis 
where you traveled through the city via 
toilets and did a lot of foul middle-school 
type things. MTV canned the game 
within a few weeks of canceling the show. 
Another game was I Gregory, based on 
the comic book by Marc Hempel, about 
a kid in a straight-jacket whose best friend 
is a rat. This one also had challenges 
justifying it's existing, and was eventually 
cancelled. 

However, at Liquid Development I've 
also led a lot of art production on huge 
hits, and these are always enjoyable to 
work on. Titles such as Guitar Hero II, 
Rock Band, HeUgate: London, Mass 
Effect, and Oblivion: The Elder Scrolls. 
I always like when I can say I played 
some role in games that people 
recognize. 

How did you arrive at the basic concepts 
behind M.C. Kids- finding the cards, 
overworld map with level selection, the 


various types of platforms, walking upside 
down, etc? 

M. C. Kids was designed to take the 
existing Mario-style game play off on 
tangents. It was meant to be nothing 
more than that. We took the basic 
platform game concept and added some 
fun twists like upside-down, rewinds, etc. 

Some of the puzzles in M.C. Kids can be 
quite difficult to figure out. Do you enjoy 
devising puzzles more-so than other 
aspects of level design? 

I love puzzles, secrets, and hidden 
bonuses in games. I love designing these. 
As long as the solution is intuitive, I 
believe there is no end to how difficult 
puzzles can be and still be fun. 

In your opinion, what are the most 
important or basic rules of thumb when it 
comes to good level design? 

I haven't practiced "level design" in quite 
some time, so I can't speak professionally 
to this question. However, I'm a gamer at 
heart so I'll address it from that angle: 
Good level design allows the player to 
have fun whether or not he's following the 
rules. In addition to this, good level 
design should allow the player to break 
the rules. In my opinion, it is a mark of a 
great game when a player feels like he is 
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the first person in the world to complete 
an area or challenge using whatever 
technique he devised. 

Gregg Tavares told me that there were 
originally supposed to be power-ups in 
the game, but that they were cut. Was 
this more of a deadline issue, or was it 
felt that they weren't really necessary, or a 
Utde bit of both? Do you remember 
what some of the power-ups were? 

I honestly don't remember. All games 
tend to have to sacrifice some of the 
original vision and intent due to 
production demands. M. C. Kids was no 
exception. 

There's only one boss in the game. 
Were there supposed to be other bosses? 


Hmm. Was there even one boss? 

Liquid Development creates art assets for 
other games. What are some of the 
differences between creating assets for a 
game and designing a game? Do you 
find one more fulfilling than the other? 
What prompted you to move in this 
direction? 

Designing a game is a true art, and one 
which I really enjoy. However, I really 
love the fast paced nature of game- 
development. There's something really 
exciting and invigorating about managing 
hundreds of artists to fulhll a common 
vision. Liquid Development offers 
everyone on the development team a 
chance to play a role in many great games 
each year, and I Hnd that very rewarding. 


Good level design allows the player to have fun whether or not he's 
following the rules. In addition to this, good level design should 
aZ/owthe player to break the rules. In my opinion, it is a mark of a 
great game when a player feels like he is the hrst person in the world 
to complete an area or challenge using whatever technique he 
devised. 
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Global Gladiators 


As luck would have it^ there WRS a sequel to M.C. Kids, released one year later for 
the Sega Genesis, Game Gear, and the Amiga (a Super Nintendo port never materialized): 
Mick and Mack as the Global Gladiators, known as Global Gladiators for short. To say 
that the two games were a wee bit different would be the understatement of the year. 



The cutesy and appealing eight-bit kids 
who solved puzzles and avoided friendly 
creatures were replaced with armed 
hooligans who had to run and gun their 
way past revolting, slime-spewing 
monsters. Call it "M.C. Contra". There 
are no puzzles to solve here, no cards to 
snatch up; you simply have to stay alive 
long enough to get from one end of the 
level to the other before the timer ran 
out, killing as many monsters and 
grabbing as many multi-coloured arches 
as you can to increase your score. 

Basically, everything beautiful about the 
original game was shunted aside to create 
another standard platform shooter with 
over-rendered graphics. And it's not even 
a good platform shooter. 

For example, every time you take 
damage, your character stops moving for 
a precious second and is unable to shoot 
back. This wouldn't be as much of a 
problem if it wasn't for the fact that some 



of the enemies shoot almost constandy at 
you, and that you are not rendered 
invulnerable after taking a hit; that is, you 
continually take damage and are 
continually unable to fire back until the 
projectiles push you back out of their 
range- and generally out of the range to 
shoot the enemy in the first place. Such a 
trap can rapidly decrease your energy, 
leaving your death almost inevitable. 

The graphics are perhaps more 
sophisticated, but don't mistake that for 
quality design or a good work ethic: while 
M.C. Kids features distinct designs for 
both Mick and Mack, in Global 
Gladiators they are simply palette-swipes 
of one another. 

Global Gladiators had money behind it; 
while M.C. Kids was staffed by three 
programmers, an artist, and a composer, 
its sequel had twenty-two people behind 
the scenes. Both games sold poorly, but 
only one of them was good. 
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Fast Food and Gaming 

M.C. Kids and its abysmal sequel are not 
the only video games to feature licensed 
food characters. Nor were they the first. 

Taking the time to look at this 
phenomenon, one is struck by the 
general mediocrity of the resulting games. 
Almost universally these games are 
platformers that add very little to the 
genre, instead regurgitating one trope 
after another without any thought as to 
how each element should work with the 
others. Most of these games are 
extremely difficult in the worst sense of 
the word, sporting faulty collision 
detection, clunky controls, and obstacles 
that are difficult to overcome not because 
they require skill, but because they are 
nigh-impossible. Whoever thought these 
games were fun or acceptable is suffering 
from some kind of severe mental defect. 

There are, of course, exceptions, and 
we'll be discussing those as well, with this 
short and obviously biased look into the 
relationship between licensed food 
mascots and video games. 



The Noid 


The Noid was the villainous mascot for 
Domino's Pizza in the eighties and 
nineties. This bizarre rabbit-like manic 
figure was perennially trying to make off 
with a Domino's pizza. Unlike the more 
benign Trix Rabbit, the Noid was not 
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someone you could cheer for, but rather 
something to be feared. This was 
capitalized upon in the first of two games 
to feature the Noid, 1989's Avoid The 
Noid for the Commodore 64. 



The player controls a pizza delivery boy 
given the titular task as he attempts to 
deliver pizzas. I remember the game as 
being fairly difficult and overly complex; 
the lack of polish in this case only lays 
bare the bad game design decisions at the 
game's core. 

The next year's Yo! Noid for the NES 
was considerably smoother and switched 
it around, putting the player in control of 
a now-heroic Noid. Armed with a yo-yo, 
the once-evil Noid is charged with 
hunting down an even eviler purple Noid, 
navigating several difficult platforming 
levels. The platforming is made 
considerably more difficult by the use of 
the old "one-hit-and-you-die" system, 
popular in the halcyon era of the arcades 
but inexcusable in 1990. Poor collision 
detection exacerbated the problem in a 
phenomenon known as "cheap deaths". 

Whoever thought these games 
were fun or acceptable is 
suffering from some kind of 
severe mental defect 
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The game was in fact a localization of the 
Japanese game Kamen no Ninja 
Hanamaru, released eight months earlier. 


CO 



In either form it's not a terrible 
platformer, but the punishing difficulty, 
less a result of elegant design than of 
sloppiness, makes it a particularly odd 
choice for a merchandising tie-in. 



The only thing remotely unique about 
Kamen yo Noid Hanamaru are the boss 
"battles", which are actually card duels, 
years before Yu-Gi-Oh! made them 
popular. They are extremely time- 
consuming, impossible to skip, and, to be 
frank, not very exciting. 



And should you lose this pizza-eating 
contest, you have to play through the 
extremely frustrating and unforgiving 
previous platforming level again. 



Chester Cheetah 


The dangerously cheesy^ mascot for the 
Cheetos brand snack food, Chester 
Cheetah is a sunglasses-wearing hepcat 
with all the answers (at least when the 
questions are pertaining to extruded 
cornmeal covered in processed cheese- 
stuff). In this regard, he is far more 
typical of advertising iconography than 
"anti-mascot" The Noid. 


In both senses of the word. 
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Unfortunately, that's where the 
differences stop. Chester Cheetah: Too 
Cool To Fool, the hrst of two Chester 
Cheetah games released for the Sega 
Genesis and SNES, is just as mediocre 
and arbitrarily difficult as the Noid 
games. 

As Chester moves from the left side of 
the screen to the right side of the screen, 
he collects cheetah-shaped paws and 
pounces on enemies (kinda like Super 
Mario Bros. but with a tail). 
Unfortunately, the collision detection 
herein is extremely bad; sometimes 
pouncing on an enemy will defeat the 
enemy, and sometimes it will cause you 
to take damage. 

All this would be frustrating and game¬ 
breaking enough in any other game. But 
the cherry on top, as it were, is the fact 
that the player is given only one life (plus 
a few continues) with which to complete 
the game. Four measly hit points are far 
too few with such a bad collision 
detection system. 



Not to mention that some of the enemies 
are so large as to make not getting hit 
nigh-impossible. Some of the level 
design is faulty also; consider the speed 
boating portion of the first stage, in which 
Chester must dodge leaping schools of 
fish. There's only one problem: there's 


no way to dodge them other than pure 
dumb luck. They jump too low to pass 
under, and in the boat you are unable to 
jump or attack in any way. 



What carbon-based life form could 
possibly think this was fair, let alone fun? 

And yet, not only was this game made, 
but a sequel as well- Chester Cheetah: 
Wild WUd Quest. However, in many 
ways. Quest is an improvement on its 
predecessor. 



The controls are more responsive, the 
sprite animations slighdy more varied, 
and the collision detection has improved 
to the degree that you aren't constantly 
wondering if this pounce will kill the 
enemy or you. An overworld map which 
allows you to select which level you'd like 
to play and the addition of an object to 
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find in each level-- in this case, a piece of 
a treasure map- give the game a degree 
of non-linearity that I praise in M.C. 

Kids. 

But it's still in many ways an 
unsatisfactory game. While the collision 
detection is greatly improved in most 
places, it's not nearly so smooth in the 
boss batdes. It's hard to tell when the 
boss is vulnerable to your attack and 
when you'd be better off keeping your 
distance. 



6 T o s a « ? o 
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There are separate animations for each 
state, but they switch back and forth 
somewhat arbitrarily. This is especially 
taxing because in this game, while you do 
get multiple lives, you only have one hit 
point. ^ 

The platforming itself is fairly 
rudimentary; the "find-the-map" aspect 
does not require any special dexterity or 
puzzle-solving, rendering its inclusion 
somewhat poindess. 


^ A second hit point is acquired by snagging a bag 
of, you guessed it, Cheetos. 



Spot 

Two of the three games created around 
the 7-Up Spot are exceptions to the "bad 
platformer" rule of licensed gaming. The 
first game. Spot: the Video Game, isn't a 
platformer at all, but rather a competitive 
puzzle game pitting the player against a 
live opponent or the computer. It is, 
however, still a bad game- a poor man's 
Othello- with a tremendously 
overpowered computer opponent.^ 



The second Spot game. Spot and the 
Quest for Cool, made by Virgin 
Interactive for the Sega Genesis and 
SNES, was a platformer- but it was also a 
very good one. It's not so much that it 
was a groundbreaking or revolutionary 
game, but it didn't have to be. It's a fun 
game that takes several different aspects 
of the standard platformer and balances 


^ In fact, a game of Spot pitting the computer 
against Tom Russell is a litde like a game of chess 
pitting Deep Blue against, well, Tom Russell. 
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them well, providing a level of difficulty 
that is purposeful as opposed to arbitrary. 

The game requires the player to bounce, 
shoot, and climb their way through a level 
in search of a certain number of red 
spots. Once these spots have been 
collected, you then have to find a cage 
containing another Spot. 


This elevates the red spots beyond mere 
collectable trinkets, instead making them 
a vital aid to the player's progress. This 
increases the incentive to grab them, even 
when the player has already collected the 
prerequisite number. And should the 
player collect enough "cool spots", he is in 
turn rewarded with a bonus level as well 
as an opportunity to win an extra life. 


This is simple stuff, and it could very 
quickly become tedious. And, truth be 
told, in some of the levels, it is: you're 
really just moving from one side of the 
screen to the other. 

But in many levels, the level design is 
quite expansive and labyrinthine, 
requiring the player to go right, up, left, 
up, right, down, et cetera, twisting and 
turning their way through obstacles and 
enemies. And the central conceit behind 
the level design- that Spot is very tiny and 
overwhelmed by everyday objects- is a 
clever one, allowing in one level for 
spiders and sleepy, cheese-throwing mice 
for enemies, mousetraps and rusty nails 
for obstacles, and electrical wiring in lieu 
of rope. 

In a lesser game, the player could easily 
be lost in the huge environments they're 
asked to explore. But every few spots 
collected in Spot and the Quest for Cool 
results in a white glove which points into 
the proper direction. 



Now, it's not a perfect game (but what 
is?)^: sometimes when moving down the 
player is given no choice but to land on 
an enemy. And those enemies can be 
very difficult to kill, many of them 
requiring several soda-pop-bubble 
projectiles before being vanquished. 
Jumping from a rope to a higher platform 
(necessitated by a knot in the rope) is 
more difficult than it ought to be, 
requiring a lot of guesswork to arrive at 
just^^ right place to leap from. 

But it is an excellent example of how 
good a perfectly ordinary platformer can 
be if created with thought and care, which 
stands in direct opposition to the third 
game in the Spot series. Spot Goes to 
Hollywood. All ill-conceived isometric 
platformer, the difficulty of the control 
scheme makes it nearly impossible to 
leap on much of anything, let alone 
dodge and shoot enemies with any kind 
of skill. The number of collectable spots 
has been reduced, making their 
appearance fairly scarce. The level 
designs are limited by the isometric 
outlook and thus highly linear, crippling 
the sense of expansiveness and 
exploration one would usually expect in a 
"find-the-something" game. 


^ Super Mario Bros. 
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This also decreases the usefulness of the 
collectable spots, as they no longer help 
the player find their way around. All-in- 
all, Spot Goes to Hollywood shows a 
general lack of understanding of what 
made its predecessor so enjoyable. 

Which is, sadly, all-too-common with 
licensed food games. 



McDonald’s 

The final game we'll be looking ah brings 
things full-circle, as we examine another 
game produced at the behest of the 
golden arches. McDonald's Treasure 
Land Adventure, for the Sega Genesis, 
puts you in control of the world-famous 
advertising icon. In a major departure 
from the established norms of food¬ 
gaming, this game is not arbitrarily 
difficult. In fact, it's not purposefully 


^ Apologies to hardcore Sneak King players. 


difficult, either. 

Rather, it's easy- so easy that it rapidly 
becomes tedious. The challenge is 
pitched squarely at the level of the nine- 
year-old gamer, circa 1993h The player 
moves from left to right, collecting 
treasure and fighting easily-overpowered 
enemies with projectile magic. 



The controls are relatively smooth, and 
some of the tricks- for example, being 
able to jump down through a platform, 
and the use of Ronald's scarf to climb up 
the various hooks littering Treasure 
Land- provide nice polished touches. 

But it's still in service of a game that is 
tediously simple and easy to a fault. No 
person could possibly be frustrated or 
challenged by it. Which is, ironically, 
what McDonald's- and many of the 
corporations wanting a video game to 
increase their advertising exposure- 
wanted all along. 


Today's nine-year-old gamer could very quickly 
"school" a ripe old fart like myself. 
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Ronald's Magic Bag 


An Exchaiijge on the Svd Lexia Forums: 
http://www.svdlexLa.com/foriinis/viewtQpic.php?t=3941 


If I was a final boss^ I’d be Ronald’s Magic Bag from M.C. 
Kids. I'd be annoying^ completely out of left fields and 
have nothing really to do with the game play in any other 
portion of the game. 

But no one could say that the other bosses in the game were 
harder to defeat^ more fun to battle^ or more imaginative^ 
being that I'd be the only boss in the game. I'd be 
accountable to no-one. 

lhat ' s why I'd be Ronald's Magic Bag. 


+ ■ w ■ 

♦ I . 



— lorn Russell 


\lhat sounds like the title to a porn film. 


-- Knyte 


No analysis of M.C. Kids would be 
complete without taking a look at the 
game's final challenge- a duel between 
the M.C. Kid of your choice and the Egg 
McGuffin that gets the game rolling: 
Ronald's Magic Bag, the first, last, and 
only boss character in the game. As the 
Hamburglar helpfully elucidates when 
you confront him in his volcano lair, even 
he could not control its awesome power. 



After finding the prerequisite number of 
cards, the Hamburglar builds a path to a 
Magic Cave. It is within that cave that the 
Magic Bag awaits you. 

The battle with the Magic Bag falls into 
three stages, each based upon an element 
of a children's magic show: long scarfs, a 
magic wand, and a rabbit-in-a-hat. Since 
our heroes don't have any offensive 
capabilities or power-ups, the player must 
make use of a stack of blocks at the far 
left of the boss area. The number of 
blocks are tied directly to the number of 
cards you found, thus providing another 
incentive to "complete" as much of the 
game as you can.^ In case you run out of 


‘ Though since both the relationship between the 
cards and the blocks, and the boss battle itself, are 
kept a secret, how much of an incentive this 
provides is a matter for debate. 
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blocks (and of particular import in the 
first stage of the boss battle), there is also 
a pile of sand from which you can grab 
unlimited "sand-balls" which behave much 
the same way as the blocks. This bit of 
smart thinking prevents the end-game 
from being impossible to win. 

The battle itself basically follows 
Tavares's first rule of boss battles, 

Bosses should be simple. The 
action of a boss should be based 
around the basic dodge then 
shoot, dodge then shoot... 
Variations like Dodge/Dodge/ 
Shoot and Dodge/Collect/Dodge/ 
Shoot are okay but choose the 
variation before designing the 
boss.^ 

And so while the boss in this way adheres 
to the basics of good game design, 
because it is so odd in the context of the 
boss-free, exploration emphasis of the 
rest of M.C. Kids, it violates the most 
basic rule of all, that of cohesion. The 
player thus simply isn't ready for it, and 
the sudden need to switch play-styles to 
something more twitchy and action- 
oriented is a bit disorienting, thus 
increasing the battle's difficulty. 

It's also unusual in that the physical space 
in which the battle takes place is much 
larger than is typical of boss battles. Most 
boss chambers occupy the space of one 
and only one screen, making it easy to 
see where the player, the boss, and any 
projectiles employed by either are in 
relationship to one another. But the 
battle with Ronald's Magic Bag takes 
place over two screens, which means that 
in crucial points in the battle, you're not 
quite sure where your target is located. 


And, because the proper tossing of these 
magic blocks requires a large degree of 
good timing, not being able to see the 
enemy until the second he's in range 
makes it difficult. 

And, the physics of the block-tossing 
being slightly screwy in the first place, all 
this makes for a frustrating and weird 
experience- doubly so because the game 
proper, while hard, was reasonably fair 
and usually cohesive and elegant. 

But the battle is certainly winnable. As I 
said above, the battle falls into roughly 
three stages. 

Scarfs 

The first stage of the boss battle doesn't 
follow dodge/dodge/shoot or even 
dodge/shoot, but rather shoot/shoot/ 
shoot/shoot. A number of coloured 
scarves jump out of the bag, gliding 
towards you. Four well-timed tosses of 
sand from an infinite supply will dispatch 
each scarf. All you really need to do at 
this stage in the game is stand in one spot 
and press a button as rapidly as possible. 



http:// game s. greggman. com/ page s/game. htm 
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Wand 

The second stage of the battle is in many 
ways the most difficult. A wand glides 
above you, from one side of the boss area 
to another. The wand spews out sparks 
in a diagonal direction which move 
laterally with the wand. 


This is where those blocks on the left 
side of the boss area come in handy. It is 
these blocks that the player must throw at 
the wand. In a fairly ingenious bit of 
game design, the player can throw the 
blocks Rt the sparks, and the block will 
climb up them to attack the wand. 


The trick, then, is to hide behind the 
blocks, grab one, and throw it at the 
sparks just after they appear but just 
before they hit you, quickly ducking for 
cover after each blow. You most likely 
won't see the wand being hit by the block, 
as it would happen off-screen (another 
problem with having such a large boss 
area); the only indicator is a sound effect. 

You can also use the sand, but this 
requires that you leap off the stack of 
blocks and towards the enemy, launching 
the somewhat unreliable projectile 
upwards. Then you must quickly scurry 
back to the sand pile and back behind the 
blocks before repeating the process. The 
sand does not climb up the sparks like 
the blocks, but rather is destroyed upon 
impact. I personally prefer a 
combination of both methods, as the 
magic blocks are safer to use and yet 
using the unlimited sand conserves the 
magic blocks for the final leg of the battle. 

Rabbit 

Immediately after disposing of the wand, 
the player is challenged by the magic 
bag's last trick: a large bouncing rabbit-in- 
a-hat. Though it doesn't require the same 
kind of timing needed to defeat the magic 
wand, the rabbit does move extremely 
quickly and must be dealt with 
accordingly. 
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Hammer away at it with blocks or sand. 
The important thing is to keep your 
distance: hit and run. A very good player 
can sometimes leave just enough blocks 
to "trap" the rabbit, making him a sitting 
duck for a sand attack. This is however 
just as dependent on luck as on timing, as 
the rabbit must leap just so to become 
entrapped. 

Once you've smacked it around enough 
times, it amusingly decides to hide inside 
its hat, running back and forth. 



One more blow will destroy it, causing 
the magic bag to fall from its perch. 
Collect the bag and the game ends. 
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Reviews 


My philosophy is that all games should be afforded the 
same respect and treatment, regardless of vrho made them, 
A good game is a good game vrhether its "professional" or 
"amateur", and the same goes for a bad game. It does a 
disservice to the amateur to be "soft" on them. 

At the same time, there are, to be frank, a number of very 
bad games are made at the amateur level by beginners who 
have no experience with programming and game design, 
and it would be churlish, negative, and counter-productive 
to tear such a game apart- even if it's against my basic 
review philosophy to handle them with kid's gloves. 
Amateurs, whether reviewers or creators, do what they do 
out of love. And I cannot in good conscience tear out 
someone's heart if their games are so worthless as to have 
no other defenders. 

And so, the reviews in this magazine will be made up of two 
types of freeware games: very good games, and those bad 
games that have inexplicably won popular favour, I think 
the former can never have enough champions, and I think 
the latter has champions enough that they can stand some 
criticism. (In this issue, though. I'm more-or-less 
concentrating solely on games that I enjoy.) 


We will also do reviews on request, but we will not pull any 
punches; request at your ovm risk. 
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Hunter's Island: The Cavalier's Challenge 
Platform Shooter by Mark Carroll and Jacob Wilson 



Hunter's Island is graphically 
lush and full of many appealing 
details. The character's 
reflection in the ice, for 
example, or the way his arrows 
lag and then slope down 
during the underwater level. 
This is a game that was made 
with thought and care. 

This attention to detail and relatively high 
production value is put into the service of 
a fairly standard platform shooter game. 
Now, that's not a knock. The game 


doesn't really add anything to the genre 
and what it does is not revolutionary. But 
what it does, it does very well. It's a 
standard platformer, but it's also a very 
good one. It calls on many of the genre's 
most cherished tropes-- falling platforms, 
conveyer belts, moving platforms, spikes, 
the ice level, the underwater level, 
bottomless pits, boss batdes, the 
occasional bit of mild puzzle-solving- and 
utilizes them fairly well, with grace, 
intelligence, and very often a certain 
degree of wit. Marrying these to a high 
level of difficulty but simple controls with 
the aforementioned attention to detail 
serving as the bridesmaid, the game 
achieves a certain level of genius. 
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The level designs are clear and 
uncluttered. Each stage is centered 
around a different-- though familiar- 
theme. The obligatory grass level is 
followed by a volcano/underground mine 
level, which is followed by the desert level 
and the pyramid level and the underwater 
level and so on. But besides the 
graphical face-lift of the terrain from stage 
to stage, there is also a concentrated 
effort on the designer's part to come up 
with challenges unique to each level. The 
desert level, for example, has a number 
of quicksand pits the player must navigate 
through, while the naturally mysterious 
pyramid is dominated by an agreeably 
mild bit of switch-based puzzle-solving. 



A puzzle from later in the game that 
particularly illustrates the way Hunter's 
Island uses genre tropes can be seen in 
the ice level. The player must cross a 
bed of spikes that can kill you with a 
single touch. This is too far for the player 
to successfully leap across. Above are 
larger purple spikes, also deadly, which 
fall down when you pass underneath 
them. The player must leap out over the 
spikes below him, pass under one of the 
spikes above him, and wing back to 
safety. He then can stand on the flat end 
of each falling spike, repeating the 
process until he can successfully make his 
way across. 



It's very seldom that there are too many 
enemies concentrated in a given area, and 
most enemies can be disposed of with 
one arrow. Generally it's not the enemies 
the player is worried about, but rather the 
obstacles: a tricky jump here, a sequence 
requiring great speed and agility there, 
and the presence of one-hit-and-you-die 
spikes ensure that most players will lose 
at least one life during any given stage. 

All of these obstacles are generally 
surmountable ones. The layouts of each 
level, as noted above, give ample room in 
which to maneuver and give the player 
space to rest between any given set of 
obstacles. The controls are very 
responsive, making platform-to-platform 
jumping and the required split-second 
timing extremely easy. And yet even with 
all this in the player's corner, the game 
still maintains a level of difficulty. This is 
good game design of the highest order. 

The game is especially difficult during the 
boss battles at the end of each stage, and 
if I lost at least one life during the course 
of the platforming portion of the level, I 
lost two or more during many of the boss 
battles. This, too, with one notable 
exception, is the result of good strong 
purposeful design. 
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This is the game that trained me out of 
the appallingly bad boss-fighting habit of 
standing in one place, continuously taking 
damage, and pressing the "shoot" button 
as rapidly as possible, hoping that the 
boss's energy ran out before mine did. 
That simply is not an option in this game, 
which requires you to dodge several 
different types of projectiles, waiting for 
the boss to come within range and trying 
to hit him with the three arrows that can 
occupy the screen at a time. 



Many of the projectiles the bosses spew 
out can be destroyed by your arrows as 
well, whether you intend to do so or not, 
which is an asset when the boss is not in 
range and not so much when you're trying 
to hit him. Each boss has several hit 
points and several different random 
behaviours, which also means that you 
can't just follow the same pattern over 
and again, ad nausea, until the battle is 
over. No, what is required here is skill, 
adaptability, and a unique strategy for 
each boss. 

It's also during the boss batdes 
that Hunter's Island comes the 

most alive creatively. Several of 

the boss battles have a "twist" that makes 
them memorable in and of themselves. 
To hght the undersea boss, the game 
turns into a side-scrolling shooter as 


bullets flood the screen. After you've 
killed the bat boss of the mines, he falls 
off the screen, taking a chunk of bridge 
with him: and then just as you've started 
to make your way towards the exit, he 
comes back for another round, pissed as 
all get out, and in doing so takes out 
another chunk of bridge (here's hoping 
you weren't standing on it). 

To hght the Sphinx at the end of the 
pyramid level, you must dodge the many 
pinging balls and Hre right between his 
eyes; then half-way through you're 
transformed into a rolling armadillo, your 
projectile arrows replaced with a sort of 
force held. Using the force held, you can 
ping the balls back towards the boss and 
hit him right in the eye. This requires 
that you roll back and forth, activate the 
held at just the right moment just as the 
paper is pinging at just the right angle. In 
this strange and wonderful game design 
choice, the difficulty and the fun are 
doubled at exactly the same time. 



It's here that the game is, I think, at it's 
most memorable and engaging. If 
anything sets it apart from other perfectly 
serviceable and perfectiy good but 
otherwise undistinguished platformers, it 
would have to be the excellent boss 
design. 
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I did say there was one notable exception 
to the difficulty of the boss battles being 
the result of solid design, and that would 
have to be the aforementioned "twist" 
when fighting the bat boss/ You think 
you've killed him the first time, and then 
he comes crashing up through the bridge 
again. The problem here is that he 
always conies crashing up whatever 
chunk of bridge you re standing on. The 
trick is to stand still until the screen starts 
to shake, and the split-second before he 
comes back the player must leap to 
safety. And that's fine, if you know to do 
it. The trouble is, the first time you're 
playing against that boss, there is no way 
you could expect that to happen. So 
unless someone's tipped you off ahead of 
time, you're going to lose a life. 

This is a big no-no from a game design 
stand-point. A player should never have 
to learn a lesson about the rules of a 
video game by being penalized for not 
knowing it. 


schools of leaping fish. There is no way 
to avoid all the waves or all the fish. You 
will be hit several times during the first 
area of this stage. 



j 


If the game is marked by clear, strong, 
uncluttered level design, this very first 
stage is claustrophobically lousy with 
enemies. This level of difficulty so soon 
in the game, especially when it is of a 
different sort than the difficulty that is to 
come later, is extremely discouraging and 
might turn off a new player. 


By the same token, the player should also 
never be forced to take a hit in a 
platformer. There should always be a 
way to dodge or shoot past an obstacle. 
It might be difficult to do so, but it should 
always be possible to get through an 
entire game unscathed. 

Generally this sort of unfair obstacle isn't 
a problem in Hunter's Island, with the 
exception of the very first level, a sort of 
prologue, really, in which the player must 
board a pirate's ship. The player begins 
the game on a small surfboard and can be 
damaged by both the crashing waves and 


^ Though since this boss is reprised elsewhere in 
the game, I suppose calling it "one notable 
excepdon" is a bit of a misnomer. I should add, 
however, that the second time he appears he is 
just as challenging but that the "twist" is, naturally, 
slightly less unfair. 


An area where the game does fall short of 
platforming glory is in its set of weapon 
upgrades. There are four types of special 
crossbows that the player can acquire 
should he find them in the course of a 
level. They are difficult to use, requiring 
that the player stand still and hold the "S" 
button until ready to fire. Moving will 
deplete the charge. Since the vast 
majority of enemies can be felled by one 
shot anyway, this difficult-to-use feature is 
also fairly poindess. Of the upgrades, I 
guess the fire crossbow and the beam 
crossbow are perhaps the most useful, 
and the latter of these two is severely 
broken, and in more ways than one. 

Not only does the beam crossbow 
destroy just about everything it comes in 
contact with in a single blow, giving the 
player a ridiculous edge, but it also results 
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in a potentially computer-crashing bug 
should you try to use it on the Sphinx 
boss. 

In fact, I'm sad to report that this 
beautifully designed (in both senses of the 
word) platformer is, ironically, also fairly 
sloppy in parts. Some of the 
programming is a bit buggy, as in the 
above-mentioned beam crossbow, or 
during the mine cart portion of the ice 
level, in which a bad jump can result in 
the player being stuck in the wall and 
unable to move. At that point, you have 
to shut down the program and start it 
back up again. 


And the nominally serviceable save 
system- saving at the end of each 
completed boss battle- is undermined by 
the fact that the game also saves the 
number of lives the player has. In a 
platformer, it's nice to come back after a 
game over and continue at the same level 
with the default number of lives. If you 
have only one life left after a particularly 
tough boss batde and there are no one- 
ups in the next stage, you're pretty much 
screwed. You might as well start the 
game over from the beginning and try to 
conserve more lives this time around; this 
is, of course, very frustrating. 


Despite this, it's still a very good example 
of what a classic platform shooter can be. 
The fact that the game is still fun even 
with these irritants says something about 
just how strong the underlying game 
design is. 
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Fedora Spade: Episodes One {Prologu^ and Two (The Red Rin^ 

Adventure by Paul Eres and Hardi Gosal 



Fedora Spade opens with sixty- 
plus dialogue boxes before the 
player can actually do anything, 
but that's about right: the 

adventure genre has always been about 
the text rather than the game play. Or, to 
put it more accurately, adventure games 
are unique in that, at the most basic level, 
they are all precisely the same. One 
platformer might share several tropes 
with another, but a game like Super 
Mario Bros, is not the same as, say. Sonic 
the Hedgehog or New Zealand Story. 
And, again, as always. I'm not talking 
about the story or the art design, but 
rather at the very basic level of pure game 


play and programming architecture. But 
with adventure games, the game play in 
one is more-or-less identical to another, 
using a number of commands such as 
TALK, TAKE, USE, MOVE, et cetera 
to interact with the game's world, tease 
out clues and solve puzzles. Some games 
might have more commands than others- 
the quintessential creme de la creme of 
adventure games. Maniac Mansion, has 
twelve- and, with an increase in graphical 
power, some games utilize a point-and- 
click object-based interface instead of 
text- Myst being the most prominent 
example- but on the most basic level, the 
genre has not changed significandy in the 
thirty-plus years since its inception with 
Will Crowther's Colossal Cave 
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Adventure. The only things that really 
vary are issues of actual game design, i.e. 
the specihc challenges, puzzles, clues, 
dialogue exchanges and dialogue trees 
used within a game. Imagine if every 
platformer played exactly the same, with 
the only difference being the layout of 
each level and spriting design. That's 
basically the way it is with the adventure 
game, which, I must stress, makes it truly 
unique among video game genres. 

In fact, if there is any genre that very 
nearly refutes the premise that video 
games are not about stories or dialogue 
but rather about game play, it is the 
adventure game. The dialogue and the 
story are the only things that drive the 
game. While someone playing an RPG 
could, conceivably, not give one fig about 
the storyline but just devote themselves to 
beating up monsters and grabbing loot, 
the story is the point of interest in an 
adventure game. No one plays an 
adventure game with bad dialogue and a 
boring story. 

Some may argue, then, that adventure 
games aren't on par with the other genres. 
That they're too intellectual and 
unintuitive. And, in this age of Halo and 
the Wii, this probably accounts for the 
genre's gradual and ignoble decline. But 
adventure games are most assuredly 
games, and of the highest order. 

The promise inherent in video games-- a 
work of art that each individual audience 
member can shape and influence- is 
actually at its most apparent in an 
adventure game. Before there was Grand 
Theft Auto III, there was Return of 
Heracles. 

The criterion by which one can judge an 
adventure game, then, is two-fold: one, 
the level of the player's desire to interact 


with the game, and two, the level of 
interaction by which the player's desire is 
thus rewarded. How then, exacdy, does 
Fedora Spade- nominally the focus of 
this review- measure up by this litmus of 
Interest and Interaction? I would say at 
this point that it does far better with the 
former than the latter, but let's take a 
closer look at each aspect of the game, 
and the ways in which it succeeds and 
fails. 

Interest 

This is a detective series, each episode 
being comprised of a standalone mystery 
the player must solve. Taking the role of 
Fedora Spade, hard-drinking hard- 
smoking hardly-paid down-and-out head 
of Lawless City's Special Homicide Unit, 
you must gather clues and interrogate 
suspects, backing up your theories with 
the use of the evidence in your 
inventory. The murder mystery/police 
procedural structure strongly emphasizes 
the puzzle-solving aspect that is often 
integral to the adventure genre. 
Furthermore, it provides a couple of 
attention-grabbing "hooks", appealing to 
both the player's curiosity (how and why 
did it happen?) and an innate human 
desire to restore order and correct 
injustice (how and with what will I solve 
the puzzle?). 


The promise inherent in 
video games- a work of art 
that each individual audience 
member can shape and 
influence- is actually at its 
most apparent in an 
adventure game. 
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And, like many of the best adventure 
games from Sierra On-Line and Lucas 
Arts, Fedora Spade uses a great deal of 
humour, particularly in such evocative 
dialogue exchanges and narrative 
descriptions as: 

FEDORA: "It must have been the 
bourbon." 

SUSPECT: "Bourbon? Have you 
been drinking?" 

FEDORA: "Uhh... did I say 
bourbon? I meant to say bon¬ 
bons. Sugar can do that to you. 

It clouds the rational mind. 
Dangerous stuff." 

SUSPECT: "Would you like to 
read my thesis on prostate 
cancer?" 

FEDORA: "Fascinating, I'll let 
you know when my crotch itches." 

FEDORA: "Can you tell me what 
kind of person Miss Fabulous is?" 
SUSPECT: "All I can say is, she's 
a fabulous person." 

FEDORA: "If the intent is really 
robbery, why would the perp 
ignore expensive and accessible 
jewelry?" 

BAEDIE: "That's obvious." 

FEDORA: "Exacdy." 

BAEDIE: "The perp is probably a 
man, and thus, has no needs for 
jewelries." 

Amusing, clever, zany and surreal writing 
like this is as much of a reward as a 
power-up or a secret level in a 
platformer. In a game that is peppered 
with as many zingy one-liners as Fedora 
Spade, the player will continue playing 
just to get to the next belly laugh. 

Taken in concert, the twin desires to find 
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the clues and the laughs create a strong 
interest in the player to explore the game 
and interact with it. At the same time, 
these two aspects of the game are 
sometimes diametrically opposed. It's 
hard to get fully wrapped up in a murder 
mystery when the victim's name is Sandy 
Fabulous and the suspect's Juste 
Excellente. While the gleefully dark 
humour in the dialogue helps bring the 
proceedings to life and comes out of the 
characters, the painfully ridiculous and 
unimaginative character n^mes prevent 
the game from achieving any degree of 
verisimilitude. Because of the outright 
silliness at the very heart of Fedora 
Spade, the seriousness of the crime- and 
thus the effectiveness of the mystery 
angle's contribution to the player's level of 
interest-is diminished. 



The humour does a much better job of 
driving the game than the puzzle-solving, 
and so when they both stall- when the 
player is faced with a particularly 
frustrating puzzle and has cycled through 
the same gag lines several times over- 
there's nothing really compelling enough 
left to will the player over the hump, as it 
were. If some of these character names 
(Wilma Busybody) and locations 
(Healthy Hospital) were a little less 
transparendy goofy, the same dialogue 
and puzzles would combine into a 
dynamo of excitement, the humour 
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complementing the very noir 
moodiness/ And that moodiness is 
dehnitely intentional-- Fedora Spade is a 
broken man, haunted by the one bad 
case that ruined his life- the mysterious 
"Crimson April" case that killed his 
partner, Texas Marshall. As it stands, 
any pathos one feels for Fedora, and any 
curiosity aroused about Crimson April, is 
in spite of the game's schizoid sensibilities 
rather than because of them. 

Interactivity 

But the more important question is the 
amount of interactivity afforded to the 
player. How much influence do you 
have over the outcome of Fedora's case? 
How many different paths can you 
follow? How responsive is the game to 
different styles of play? The answers are, 
sadly and respectively, not much, not 
many, and just plain not. 

The game is extremely linear, and this is 
at its most pronounced in the first 
episode. The player calls upon the 
TALK command to interrogate murder 
suspect Juste Excellente; there is, at the 
start of this interrogation, only one 
subject to talk about. This launches into 
a long dialogue exchange, and at its end, 
a new topic of conversation replaces the 
old one under the TALK command. 
This is repeated, with only the slight 
variation of occasionally being asked to 
call upon evidence to contradict one of 
Excellente's statements. You then use the 
USE command to call upon the correct 
piece of evidence- and, in each situation, 
there is only one piece of correct 
evidence- which then launches into 
another dialogue exchange, which opens 
just one more topic of conversation or 


‘ That's what Max Payne needed-- more jokes! 


another occasion to call on the one 
correct piece of evidence, until the 
sequence has been completed, Excellente 
has confessed, and we're treated to a 
series of flashbacks that illuminate 
Excellente's motive. 

It's entertaining enough, but it's not really 
much of a game, is it? The player is 
really operating in the office of the 
spectator, not the participant. All that is 
required is that the player make the right 
selection when prompted to do so. If 
you act incorrecdy- if you use the wrong 
piece of evidence, for example- there are 
no consequences other than a mild 
rebuke before you are asked to try again. 
Once you've made the right choice, the 
sequence continues. Because there are 
no consequences to a "wrong" decision, 
there is no real sense of choice. The 
player is led by the nose on a very straight 
and narrow path, and it's not so much 
that the game does not tolerate any 
deviation or punishes it, but rather that 
there is simply no other options afforded 
to the player. 

Paul Eres, who created the Tomato 
Engine that Hardi Gosal used to make 
the game, said 

... the Hr St episode is mainly a 
prologue designed to get people 
used to the system and introduce 
the characters [.]^ 

and so Ill cut them a little slack. And 
while the second episode is certainly less 
obviously linear than the first- the player 
is given multiple avenues of investigation 
to explore and multiple lines of 
questioning- it's still less of a game and 
more a story with a predetermined 


http:// gmc.yoyogames.com/index.php Pshowtopic 
=305693 
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beginning, middle, and end. The paths 
do not really fork out into various 
directions and possibilities, but rather 
merely stretch out a bit to give a 
semblance of interactivity. 

Some moments in the second episode 
actually underline the lack of control the 
player has over the game. For example, 
the murder weapon has been hidden 
within a toilet at the crime scene. Don't 
worry, I haven't just spoiled a major game 
play secret: it's impossible for the player 
to Hnd the weapon on the first day of the 
case. It's only on the second day that the 
weapon is discovered, and then by 
another character. The player, then, has 
no say in the matter, and the discovery of 
the murder weapon is not the result of 
any real puzzle-solving but rather just the 
next part of Hardi Gosal's storyline. 

There's a fairly ingenious litde puzzle 
involving the mysterious Dr. Baht Oman, 
and its solution actually echoes the 
denouement of the game; the presence of 
this puzzle earlier on prepares the player 
for the devious Hnal puzzle. So I 
understand why it's included in a 
structural sense, and I appreciate the 
symmetry. 

But Baht Oman really doesn't have 
anything to do with the story; he doesn't 
really tie in and so exists kinda to the 
side. Now, that's not a knock, per se: 
though storytelling is, again, outside the 
purview of this magazine, the red herring 
or the digressive episode can be very 
illuminating both in terms of character 
and theme. So it's sound as a story point, 
and, in theory, it's sound as part of a 
game and could help "open" it up more, 
make it feel less linear. 

I say "in theory", however, because the 
Baht Oman puzzle/investigation is not a 
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side story or in any way optional. Until 
you've solved it, you will not be able to 
access the Russian's hotel room, and until 
you've had that first fruitless encounter, 
you cannot "end" your first day and 
proceed to the second day (and the 
discovery of the murder weapon). The 
fact that nothing is optional in this game 
further highlights its lack of interactivity. 
The illusion of choice is sometimes more 
frustrating than having no choice at all. 

In both games, the highlight is the 
"interrogation mode", in which the player 
uses evidence from his inventory to prove 
that the suspect is guilty. As mentioned 
previously, there is only one right piece of 
evidence to offer at any given time- and 
sometimes Hnding this one piece is 
extremely frustrating, as the point of fact 
in dispute is sometimes maddeningly 
obtuse. Of course, it should be noted 
that this is often the case in even the best 
of adventure games, especially those that 
depend on the player finding just the 
right command to type in without being 
given a list of accepted commands. 

But there were two situations which, 
invariably, came up again and again. The 
first was a matter of knowing what piece 
of evidence to present- knowing it 
confronted a discrepancy in a very strong 
and dramatic way- but having it turn out 
to be the wrong one. Invariably, I would 
have to present one or two other pieces 
of evidence that seemed only marginally 
useful, and then use the masterstroke to 
clinch the deal. It left me with the strange 
feeling of being right and wrong at the 
same exact time. 

The second situation was knowing that 
none of my evidence had anything to do 
with what I was trying to prove. In that 
case, I ended up guess-and-checking, 
cycling through one piece of evidence 
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after another until I lucked upon the one 
that worked. Sometimes it did turn out 
to address the point after all, and 
sometimes it seemed like a very odd 
"proof that was only explained several 
dialogue boxes later. In either case, there 
was no penalty for getting it wrong, and so 
a player could conceivably guess their way 
through an entire game. 

At the same time, I wonder if this 
problem isn't also related to the police 
procedural nature of the game. After all, 
the mark of many good detective stories 
is a strong and focused plot. All the 
pieces have to ht into place for it to be a 
satisfying story, and in order for that to 
happen, all the pieces must be assembled 
by the player. 

But, ultimately, it doesn't make for a 
satisfying video game experience, and it 
doesn't really live up to the potential 
inherent in the adventure genre. If there 
were more red herrings and digressions-- 
true digressions that were unnecessary in 
order to complete the game- it would 
make it a lot harder to "guess" your way 
through the game. It would also go a 
long way towards making it feel more like 
a game and less like a novella. And if 
there was more of a feeling of cause and 
effect-- if a choice a player made between 
two or more options yielded two or more 
different results- it would increase both 
the interactivity and the replay value. But 
all this would only be "interactive to a 
point", giving the feeling of interactivity 
while still conhning the player to the 
linear structure of a narrative. A structure 
with off-shoots, sure, but with still the 
same basic end game. Which means, in 
the end, we're still only perpetuating the 
illusion of choice. 

One could have a game with- well, not 
multiple solutions, per se, but multiple 


Rvenues to that solution. Imagine a 
detective game where, in the course of 
your investigation, you can come across 
multiple pieces of evidence to prove the 
same point of guilt. Rather than need to 
introduce two or three items in a specihc 
sequence, any one of them would do 
when that particular point is addressed. 
Or, to get more complex and realistic, 
certain combinations of evidence will 
force a confession out of the suspect 
while some of the same evidence on its 
own cannot prove the case. Such a 
system would be challenging for both the 
player and the creator- and rewarding for 
both, as well. 

I would like to stress that the faults I find 
here do not belong to Fedora Spade 
alone, but to the vast majority of 
adventure games, which are still enjoyable 
despite these faults. Princess Tomato in 
the Salad Kingdom, the namesake for 
Paul Eres's Tomato Engine^ used by 
Hardi to create Fedora Spade, is 
extremely linear. Not every game can be 
Maniac Mansion. 

At the same time, there is so much 
possible in this genre- so much that is 
squandered in favour of mere storytelling. 
Fedora Spade is good as far as that goes, 
but what I really want is a game that 
shows off what the Tomato Engine, the 
adventure genre, and the video game art 
form, can accomplish. 


^ Unfortunately, the very interesting Tomato 
Engine is not available to the public. So far, the 
Fedora Spade series is the only game to utilize it. 
According to Eres, "[It's] a bit hard to use (I'd 
have to explain a lot about it). I may release it 
publicly one day though." Hardi had this to add: 
"We're considering releasing the tomato engine in 
the future, but don't hold your breath on this 
one." 

http://gmc.yoyogames.com/index.php ?showtopic= 
305693&st=80 
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NetHack 

Dungeon Hack N' Slash by Jay Fenlason, Kenny Woodland, Mike Thome, 
Jon Payne, Andries Brouwer, Don G. Kneller, R. Black, Mike Stephenson, 
Ken Arromdee, Jean-Christophe Collet, Steven Creps, Eric Hendrickson, 
Izchak Miller, John Rupley, Mike Threepoint, Janet Waltz, Eric R. Smith, 
Timo Hakulinen, David Gentzel, Kevin Darcy, Olaf Seibert, Norm Meluch, 
Stephen Spackman, Pierre Martineau, Johnny Lee, David Cohrs, Matt Day, 
Steve Linhart, Dean Luick, Pat Rankin, Eric Raymond, Eric Smith, 
Ken Lorber, Gregg Wonderly, Greg Olson, Richard Addison, 
Mike Passaretti, Kevin Smolkowski, Carl Schelin, Steve VanDevender, 
Paul Winner, Jon Witte, Hao-yang Wang, Ross Brown, Mike Engber, 
David Hairston, Michael Hamel, Jonathan Handler, Johnny Lee, 
Tim Lennan, Rob Menke, Andy Swanson, Barton House, Eric Smith, 
Pat Ranklin, Joshua Delahunty, Michael Allison, Warwick Allison, 
Jessie Collet, Yitzhak Saper, Mark Modrall, Kevin Hugo, Dion Nicolaas, 

Ron Van Iwaarden, Janne Salmijarvi, Teemu Suikki, 

and Christian "Marvin" Bressler 



And that's not even including 
the people behind any of 

mods.* NetHack has been around for 
twenty years, the work of literally dozens 
of people, working together and for no 
financial compensation. A product of the 


^ Modifications, not moderators. 


old USENET-dominated web ethos, in 
which collaboration and not self¬ 
promotion was king, it is legendary for its 
devoted following, its punishing difficulty, 
and its defiantly old-school game play and 
"graphics". 

But, is it a good game? 
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The short answer is, I think, yes. 

In the most important and fundamental 
ways it is a better and deeper game than 
most hack-and-slashers, and actually it 
has more of a right to be called a role- 
playing game than, say, the Final Fantasy 
series. Blasphemy, I know. It doesn't 
have any cut scenes or limit breaks. Your 
"party" consists of you and a small pet 
over whom you have no control. Your 
character isn't even an amnesiac who 
saves the world! 

The storyline is more akin to that of a 
platformer; that is, it exists only to give a 
context and a winning condition to the 
game play. There is an amulet fifty floors 
down and your job is to fetch it for your 
deity. The game's many collaborators 
(and the creators of NetHack's 
inspiration. Rogue) understand that a 
storyline can get in the way of game play, 
that it hedges the player in and 
diminishes their ability to choose, and 
that it allows for very little actual role- 
playing in a role-playing game. 

In NetHack, however, the player's ability 
to choose is at front and center. More 
typical of table-top or pen-and-paper role- 
playing games, most notably Dungeons 
and Dragons, you begin with character 
creation: choosing a name, character 
class, race, and alignment. There are a 
number of character classes available, 
from standards such as priest and 
barbarian to oddities such as samurai and 
tourist. The player's choice at this stage 
narrows the number of races they can 
choose from; whoever heard, for 
example, of an orcish samurai? The 
alignment, which determines if the 
player's character is lawful, neutral, or 
chaotic, is sometimes determined by 
these previous choices as well: ores and 
elves, for example, tend towards being 
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chaotic, while knights and samurai are 
unlikely to be anything but lawful and 
good. 

These choices give the player different 
abilities, tools, strengths, and weaknesses 
with which to answer the game's 
challenges. They also affect the sort of 
challenges the game throws at you: an 
orcish character, for example, is less 
likely to have trouble with goblins and 
ores, while a gnome or dwarf will have an 
easier time exploring the Gnomish 
Mines. 

The choice of alignment -and, to some 
degree, the other choices the player 
makes- also puts a stronger emphasis on 
the role-playing aspect of the genre. The 
player is rewarded or penalized for how 
well or how poorly they stick to their 
chosen alignment. A lawful character 
who robs shopkeepers or a chaotic 
character who kills other chaotics is likely 
to anger their god, making that deity less 
likely to assist when the player is in need 
of help. In extreme cases, the god will 
curse you, take away an experience level 
you've earned, or even strike you down 
dead. 

"But," you say, "how is this any different 
than many of the best MMORPGs?" 
And it's true that Massively Multiplayer 
Online Role-Playing Games do allow you 
to create your own characters. And these 
games are far more non-linear than 
NetHack and other rogue-likes, in that 
there is no way to "win" an MMORPG. 
In fact, while NetHacks Dungeons of 
Doom are fairly large, you have entire 
cities and worlds to explore in an 
MMORPG. And of course there's the 
fact that an MMORPG, by definition, is 
also a multiplayer experience, while 
NetHack is for a single player only. 
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But this is actually NetfJack's strength. A 
game like World of Warcraft is brawny 
and action-based. The player is required 
to quickly respond to enemy attacks if 
they want to stay alive. It is extremely 
unwise to linger in an area to think about 
what your next move will be, as more 
enemies- and more players, some of 
whom can be extremely and 
inexplicably aggressive towards less- 
experienced players- will soon cross your 
path. NetHack, by contrast, is a thinking 
person's game and very stricdy turn- 
based. Nothing happens until you 
choose to do something, allowing the 
player to fully consider the ramifications 
of what they're doing. Surrounded on all 
sides by a particularly bloodthirsty crowd 
of monsters, the player can take as long 
as they need to think a way out of their 
predicament. You can call up a list of all 
commands by using the help command, 
P, or you can view your full inventory, 7* 
to see if you have anything that can save 
you. / will identify nearby items and 
monsters so you can better work out a 
battle (or flight) stratagem. 

There's never any reason, then, to panic 
or to hurry. Your character can be near 
death, and you can walk away from the 
computer, have dinner, watch a movie, 
and be confident that when you come 
back, your character is just where and as 
you left him. 



The games focus is heavily on 
exploration and it achieves this 
focus through three basic and 
deliberate design decisions. First, 
the combat in the game is de-emphasized 
by virtue of its simplicity. Merely walking 
into a monster will attack it; there is no 
need for frantic button-mashing here. 
And while some monsters require 
different strategies- throwing a weapon 
from afar, for example, or utilizing a 
magic spell- none of this approaches the 
same visceral feeling you would get with 
an MMORPG or even Final Fantasy. In 
the most extreme cases, it's more like an 
intellectual puzzle, which in turn makes 
the combat a function of the exploration. 

Each time you start a new game of 
NetHack, the dungeon is randomly- 
generated, and this is the second design 
decision by which the game's focus is 
narrowed. No rote memorization or 
walkthroughs will do you any good here. 
This encourages the player to learn from 
their mistakes in a meaningful way. In 
most games, learning from your mistakes 
is not meaningful and could be termed 
situational; for example, don't stand for 
too long on the platform just past the red 
coin or the floor will give way. The only 
thing you've really learned in that case is 
how to best act in that particular situation. 
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Such a game can be won simply via trial 
and error, and thus requires nothing 
intellectually of the player. In NetfJack, 
however, each situation is different: there 
are no patterns to memorize. The game 
therefore cannot be won by remembering 
the placement of traps and enemies. The 
player has to develop real strategies for 
exploration instead of the more common 
situational simulacrum. 

Thirdly, the player is encouraged to 
explore by the sheer number of ways 
available to do that-- literally dozens of 
commands enabling the player to explore 
not only the dungeon but the game itself. 
The level of interactivity the game 
provides is akin to the now-popular open- 
world/sandbox genre. The player not 
only can search, look, loot, force locks, 
kick open doors, drop items, throw them, 
or dip them into a fountain-just a 
few among many other very useful 
commands- but he can also name any 
creatures in the vicinity with the call 
command, c. Doing so does not change 
the outcome of the game or beneht the 
player in any way. There's no real reason 
for this command, other than the most 
important reason of all: it allows the 
player to do as they like. 


But all that would be for naught if the 
game's world was not worth exploring. 
Thankfully, all the tools and commands 
at the player's disposal are matched 
against a world with a rewarding 
complexity and a strong level of relative 
verisimilitude. Your character can faint 
from hunger if he does not eat; your pet 
must also be fed, and if confused from 
hunger might try to bite you. Slain 
monster corpses double as comestibles, 
but usually taste bad at best and are 
poisonous at worst. Each item you pick 
up has weight and mass, slowing down 
your ability to move and fight; if you're 
carrying too many things, you're also 
liable to fall down the staircase leading 
you to the next level of the dungeon, and 
thus taking damage. There are few things 
as humiliating as having been slain by a 
flight of stairs. 


/ \ 

/ REST \ 

/ IN \ 

/ PERCE \ 


/ \ 
I Lefty McLefterto ! 
: 29 Ru : 

: killed by ! 

! falling ! 

! dounstairs ! 




Even though the game's general direction 
is technically linear- move from the top 
level of the dungeon to the bottom, side 
quests and offshoots notwithstanding- the 
game-play is decidedly non-linear, due to 
the large number of possible ways a 
player can overcome an obstacle or solve 
a puzzle. And because the game allows 
you to discover so much for yourself- 
nothing like "Eastmost peninsula is the 
secret!" is in evidence here- this, too, puts 
the emphasis squarely on the player's 
autonomy and thus on exploration. 


But- to put it delicately- the game 
can be extremely humiliating. In its 
own way, it is as difficult as Ghouls 'N' 
Ghosts-- perhaps moreso, because nine 
times out of ten, your character's demise 
is the result of your own carelessness. 

And when you die, that's it: there are no 
resurrections or second chances in 
NetHack. Dead is dead, and when the 
game is over, you have no choice but to 
begin anew. 
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In another game, especially a game of this 
length, such an unforgiving mechanic 
would be frustrating to the point of 
exhaustion; consider, for example, the 
universally-derided Bomberman: Act 
Zero. In that game, however, this "no- 
continues" system could technically fall 
under the auspices of arbitrary difficulty, 
but not in the sense that this system arose 
out of the general incompetence of the 
design team. The people behind 
Bomberman: Act Zero made the game as 
unforgiving as it was on purpose, through 
a deliberate design decision on their part 
rather than a mere oversight. The game 
is supposed to be this difficult, and it is 
the same with NetHack; the difference, 
however, is that it was a good design 
decision on the part of the NetHack crew 
and a very bad one on the part of the 
people behind Act Zero. Or, to put it 
another way, while the decision in both 
cases was made on purpose, only in the 
case of NetHack was the decision made 
foFdi purpose. 

And that purpose, again, is to teach the 
player how to play the game, how to 
explore, how not to die. How to think, 
instead of merely regurgitating patterns. 
And it achieves this by making sure that 
mistakes have an actual and dire 
consequence: game over. If you could 
reload the game from a saved state, or 
continue, then there's no real 
consequence to dying and thus no 
consequence to what prompted the death 
and thus, no impetus to learn from your 
mistakes. 

If you were killed by a black pudding 
explosion the last time you played, you 
can bet dollar to doughnut that you're 
going to be more cautious around them 
the next time you see one. Whereas if 


the mistake was divorced from any lasting 
consequence, a player might make the 
same foolhardy mistake again, and, who 
knows?, maybe this time he'll survive the 
explosion. If a save system is in place, 
nothing is risked because you can always 
restart from your last save point. 

In most extremely difficult games, the 
difficulty is intended only to provide a 
challenge to the player; satisfaction is 
derived from besting it: I beat Contra in 
twelve minutes without losing a life is an 
mind-numbingly incredible achievement. 
The difficulty of NetHack is designed to 
make you better at the game. It's a 
refreshing design decision, implemented 
with intelligence, grace, and skill, existing 
organically within a complex and 
ingenious system. 

NetHack has a cult following, and it 
must be said that the game's difficulty 
is a huge contributing factor to that, 
along with a certain dehant 
esotericism: a game without music 
utilizing ASCII characters in lieu of 
graphics, in the not-exactly thriving rogue¬ 
like genre, dozens of commands and its 
own complex mythology-- hardly qualities 
that engender popular appeal. But there 
are two important points to keep in mind. 

First, the game is not deliberately 
obscure. The designers didn't get 
together and say, "Let's make a game for 
just this narrow audience! Oh snapV 
This is a game, remember, that has 
evolved over the course of two decades, 
and in the thick of the eighties, ASCII 
symbols-for-objects was not only 
acceptable for computer games but a 
step-up. Music was unheard of and 
rogue-likes were more popular online 
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than they are today-- though it must be 
said that the type of people who were 
online in the mid to late eighties are just 
as likely to appreciate a rogue-like today 
as then. 

While the game has expanded and 
evolved over the years, it have kept true 
to the spirit of the original. However, the 
development team have introduced 
optional features, such as an "explore" 
mode that makes the player immortal 
and a graphical interface that replaces the 
@ with a more traditional avatar. 



So, these more accessible options are 
provided to potential players. It's just that 
they've been largely ignored by the 
NetHack community as a whole and 
treated with thinly-veiled disdain: ''red 
NetHack players don't use the explore 
mode! Graphics are for pussies!" 

My second point regarding the game's 
esoteric qualities can best be summed up 
with a story about Woody Allen. 


The venerable director wrote the 
screenplay for What's New, PussyeatP, 
which was the highest grossing comedy 
film up until that time. Allen was 
dissatisfied with the end results, however, 
and became a director largely to prevent 
his material from future mutilation at the 
hands of others. Regarding Pussyeat, he 
once said that if he had had creative 
control over the material, the film would 
have been twice as funny, but half as 
successful. 

The same "esoteric" qualities that make 
NetHack an unlikely candidate for, say. 
Halo-level popularity, are the qualities 
that make it a better game than Halo. 
The lack of music or "sophisticated" 
graphics narrow the focus on the game 
play; it has a zen spartanness that is nicely 
balanced by the robust and expansive 
game world. 

In fact, expansive is the perfect word to 
describe this game that takes up half of a 
computer screen and less than 2 megs of 
memory. Not only in the sense that the 
choices available to the player and the 
amount of things to be discovered are 
expansive, but also in the sense that the 
very mechanic that powers the game is 
expansive- the dungeon opening up, 
expanding and unfolding as you move 
through it. 
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Death Worm 

Arcade-style by ’JTR, alias Jack Swift" 



Death Worm is not deep, but then 
it doesn’t have to be: it takes a very 
simple, strong, solid premise and it 
delivers on it well. The player controls a 
giant carnivorous worm very much like 
those seen in such staples of arthouse 
cinema as Dune, Beetlejuice, and 
Tremors, weaving its way safely beneath 
the sand and surfacing to devour giraffes, 
elephants, lions, people and birds. But 
your savannah smorgasbord is not 
without risks; soon, the humans call in 
tanks, air planes, and bombs, ready to 
strike each time you surface. 

The game has no winning conditions; a 
session of Death Worm is concluded 


only when your snaky beastie has 
succumbed to the ever-increasing fire 
power unleashed upon it. The goal, 
then, is to "lose better"- to last longer, to 
garnish a higher score, to pull off more 
death-defying near-misses with an 
explosion. Such a goal puts a very strong 
emphasis on replay value, for how can 
one compare how much better one is 
doing without a previous game to 
compare it to? This emphasis is 
strengthened by the relatively short time it 
takes to play the game: a few minutes 
here, a few minutes there, a litde longer 
here. The game play is surprisingly 
intuitive and encourages an athletic game 
play style where the player is more likely 
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to take risks, as opposed to a more 
meditative, strategic approach. Which 
also increases the chances of the player 
losing sooner, which decreases the 
amount of play time and dramatically 
increases the game's addictiveness. It's a 
game that says, well, you've got a few 
minutes to kill, how about a little Death 
Worm? 

And for that, it works. It provides an 
engaging little diversion that'll eat up a few 
minutes of your time over the course of 
an evening or a lazy Saturday. And for 
such a frankly and unapologetically 
violent game, it has a certain charm all its 
own. It's extremely cute, for example, 
when one of the lions decides to eat one 
of the other animals. 


There are a few ways available to 
customize your Death Worm 
experience. Sun settings will change 
lighting conditions, while the more 
"realistic"-- as realistic as a game about a 
"death worm" can be anyway- dark mode 
lets the player experience the game in 
striking silhouette. 

All-in-all, it's a smooth, attractive, and 
addictive game. It might not change the 
world. It doesn't have much to it and it's 
not a particularly brave or daring game. 
But it's well-made and fun to play, which, 
I suppose, is all that really matters in the 
end. 


Health: Score: □ 
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Shush 

Arcade/Puzzle by Barry Atkins 



Whether you find 
Shush charming or 
annoying depends 

largely on your 
tolerance for its sound 
design. An ever-increasing 
number of multicoloured 
baby birds chirp hungrily 
for correspondingly 

coloured worms, a 
cacophony of high-pitched 
and adorable squeaks. 
Once their appetites have 
been satisfied, the pudgy 
little fellows take a nap, 
falling silent one-by-one. 
Quiet gradually descends 
over a level, and when all 
the birds are fast asleep, the 
tide is invoked with a 
soothing, parental "shush." 

While the soundtrack can 
be toggled off, it is also, in 
my opinion, somewhat 
integral to the game-- more- 
so than most games, rhythm 
games like Guitar Hero and 
Dance Dance Revolution 
notwithstanding. 


The most standard use of sound in video 
games is as an indicator: for example, if 
the time limit for a level is running low, 
it's common for the music's tempo to 
increase considerably. Short, distinctive 
sounds are used to indicate the finding of 
an item, the use of a door, or a collision 
with an enemy. These events are also 
indicated visually: gaining a power-up 
often results in a cosmetic change of the 
character's sprite, while taking damage 


often results in a "blinking" character. In 
this way, each specific event is reinforced, 
communicated clearly by the sound and 
the picture working together 
simultaneously. 

Shush also uses sound as an indicator, 
but does it in a subtler way. It gauges 
your progress not by benchmarks but by 
increments, the chirping always existing in 
a state of flux. As you feed the birds, the 
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din lessens; make a mistake, and the 
chirping increases. 

It utilizes visual elements as a progress 
indicator as well, but it does so in a 
different way. While the sound measures 
your over-all progress in a level, the 
visuals measure more minute, individual 
achievements. Each bird starts off rather 
tiny, and increases in size when it is fed a 
matching coloured worm. An incorrect 
food pellet will cause the bird to decrease 
in size. The bird gets fatter and fatter 
until it is sated, at which point it falls 
asleep and you no longer have to worry 
about it. 



Thus, the visual and aural indicators do 
not echo each other in the traditional 
"double-underline" method, but rather 
they complement each other. Paying 
attention to both, the player is able to see 
(or is it hear?) the larger picture and the 


details at the same time. It's a fairly brave 
choice, made braver for the fact that 
some (as mentioned above) might Hnd 
the sound design migraine-inducing. 
Which, come to think of it, also helps to 
motivate the player to complete the level 
quickly. 

For the record, though. I'm quite taken 
with the game and am of the "charming" 
school of thought. The game play 
mechanic is repetitive, in the sense 
that the game play mechanic of Tetris is 
repetitive. Shush, like that revered 
masterwork, is at once simple and 
difficult: simple, because the game play is 
very intuitive; difficult, because the game 
can get overwhelming in the latter stages, 
especially on the harder difficulty settings. 

The player uses the mouse to move the 
little birds from nest to nest, and this 
movement is achieved by switching. One 
nest in a stage is always left empty, and 
clicking on a bird will send it to the empty 
nest, eagerly awaiting a morsel or being 
whisked- just in the nick of time- from 
the clutches of a mismatched worm. If, 
say, a blue worm is swooping down 
towards the gullet of an unsuspecting litde 
red bird, and a red worm towards a litde 
yellow bird, the player might click on the 
red bird to send it to the empty nest, click 
on a blue bird to send it to the nest the 
litde red bird had been on, click on the 
yellow bird to send it to the nest the litde 
blue bird had been on, and click on the 
red bird to send it to the yellow bird's old 
stomping grounds, thus uniting the blue 
worm with the blue bird and the red with 
the red. And now here comes three 
more worms...! 

The game's pace increases with each 
level, and with it, the difficulty. When 
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the sky is filled with a torrential 
downpour of food, a dozen litde birds 
filling the screen, the timer running close 
to empty and what seems like a thousand 
squeals ringing in your ears-- well, it can 
get downright confusing. Luckily, a less- 
overwhelming untimed option exists, 
allowing the player to get the hang of 
things. 

It's an addictive game. Not as addictive, 
say, as Tetris, and partially that is a matter 
of game design. Tetris, Bejeweled, 
and similar games aren't really separated 
into levels the way Shush is. While 
reaching certain watersheds-- such as 
clearing a certain number of lines- will 
result in a palette swap and increased 
difficulty, the game-play is still 
continuous. Whereas when you've 
silenced all the birds in Shush, a new 
stage- with a new layout, and new birds- 
is presented to you. 

I would say that a game like Tetris is 
intrinsically more addictive because there 
is no such segmentation of the 
experience. Each game is a "round" in 
and of itself. I'm not saying that this is 
necessarily a shortcoming of Shush, as it 
wisely taps into the most basic video 


game "story", that of chaos being restored 
to order by the actions of the player, a 
psychological impulse that can never 
actually be fulHlled in Tetris. In fact, it is 
this psychological impulse that the sound 
design fully exploits, encouraging the 
player to restore peace and quiet to a very 
noisy neighborhood. 
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Boss Battles, Ice Levels, and 
"The Problem with RPGs" 
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